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HE Committee on Location for the “John M. 
George School” is prepared to receive offers of 
property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 
giving particulars, may be sent to E. WEBSTER, 
1156 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


WA NTED.— BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 
unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. 'Terms 


to be reasonable. Address 8S. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


A MAN FRIEND OF SUCCESSFUL EX- 
“ perience, and a Normal Graduate, desires a position as 
principal or teacher in a Friends’ School. Address ‘‘ Teacher,” 
Box 35, Yardley, Penna. 


SZ TUATION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 
charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 


trust. Address “S.,"" FrRIenns’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
Office 


V JANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
principal, either male or female, for Boys’ Intermediate 


school, 15th and Race Sts. Apply to 8. R. CoaLe, 303 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 

terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F. Pascua.., 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


OARD AND ROOMS WITH HOME COM- 
forts. 1519 Green St. Dinner 6.30, 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FPRIENDS’ NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
RISING SUN, MD. 
Prepares students for Teaching or College ; furnishes a good 
English education. Both sexes. Expenses moderate. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Opens Eighth month 27. 
For particulars apply to, 


J. D. Munick, A. B., Principal. 
Address until Eighth mo. 18, Fayetteville, Pa. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 

Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEstRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PurELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuURPLUs of over TWo AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD +See ees eae 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUS? C0, '*Victiradentand tear Hiisey rarxa 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 








OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Ho. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. - ye Solicitor, GEORGE + Tooke Bu BisPHAM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8, WING, Manager of In 
_Surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULE E. 


















CHEST.ST FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
QUEEN C0. 924 PHILADA. NOW READY. 
» TSE fully selected quotation trom Prienis” writings Penseowe dae ee 
; hae the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 
Ce FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
S, the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
MAGIC L centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
steve tg FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
ase aus Price, 10 cents each. ree. 


DESCRIF 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The eoHS WM. HEACOCK, Ge 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- UN DE R 7 A K E R * 


ter of its contents give special weight te each advertise- 














ment, 3§@ When our readers answer an advertiser, No. 1508 Brown Street, 

please mention that - do it upon seeing the adver- 

CONSTANTLY ON HAND  rnices Clement A. Woodnutt, 
—AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES | UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


SUITABLE FOR 


IN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
quits aoa 1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


TAILOR, 109 N. 10TH STREET, Phila. CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | 


Par.or, Dintse Room, LIBRARY 


Sprines, SPRING Cors, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 





PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


peas ae Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: th & Lancaster Avenue. 


EXECUTORS’ SALE BY AUCTION 


of a valuable homestead in the Centre of Sandy Spring neighbor- | 
hood, Montgomery Co., Maryland. 


| 
The subscribers will offer at Public sale on the premises | 
on Third-day, Ninth month 4th, 1888 at 2.300,clock P. M., the | 
valuable Homestead of Mary L. Roberts deceased. Situa- 
ted in the heart of Sandy Spring neighborhood, only % of a 
mile from the meeting-house—with good schools within ‘sight. 
The farm contains about 40 acres of land, well fenced and in a 
high state of cultivation, is improved by a large 2 story brick 
Dwelling containing 11 rooms; frame barn, and alljnecessaryjout- 
buildings, all in a good state of repair. Terms of sale made 
known at the time. 








Jos. T. Moors, 
Jno. C. BENTLEY, 
Executors of Mary L. RoBERTs. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 
AND DEBENTURE BONDS 


GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000. SuRpPLus $70,000. 
DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 


NEGOTIATED BY 
REEVES & CLEMES. DENVER, COLORADO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
REEVES, ALSOP & Co. 


ALSO 
KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES. 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 
CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
119 S. Fourth St. Phila. 


Samuel Conard, 
Late oF Cooper & CoNaRD. 


Isaac Forsythe. 


QUEEN &GO.9 24 CHESTNUTS? 


FOR DRY GOODS — 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest bwildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


STREETS. 


| sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 


| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENT: 


oe Sly Gum guaranteed rt Capi. 

Sarpls of aot 81,106,016. seventeen years of 
a ve loaned $11,494 ,600, paying 

hoveben Sonn wen returned 


from 
% 2 6 12 —_ a cietae 
6 to Invest: 


qutdemn or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and ee Bonds and 
aka Certificates on band sale— 
Ese o "nae of $5 and up. 


at Bates ortgage Snes S2G0 and we- 


J. UB. WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Yow York Mang’ HENRY DICKINSON. 319 Broadwa: 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j3@F-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 

CAROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8S. Maddock. 


736 SPRING rise STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4a@Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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PEN NHL TR ST TELEPHONE No. 118. 
44 A 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent. 

Open April lst to November. 

JaMEs H. PRESTON. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
38 PARK Row, 


703 WALNUT ST., 
New YORK. 


PHILA’ DA. 


} Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
4 * 

it 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY. 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RuGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
LOWEL INGRAINS 83 N. SeconD STREET, PHILA. 


TRA AND COFFEE. 


If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md., Va., W. Va., D.C., Ohio, NL, Wis.,Ind. AndlI 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped. 

WM. 8S. INGRAM, 81 N. Seconp §8T., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


| Lu KENS WEBSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 
_—1856.— 








MILK, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
BUTTER || Scaling with the moet reliable dairies Orders 
ALWAYS by mail solicited and promptly filled. 
ON HAND. LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


A SPECIALTY. 


Are you going to have a any y Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 
Lustres or Mica Papers, 6 Cts. Roll. 
Beautiful Gold Epaee 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge rs, . + 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


BAUCH'S S25 HB, 
OP Dealers wanted in unassigned 
territory. 

RAW GONE MEAL, ‘strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE CF AMMONIA. 
Moriate of Potash. Nitrate of Sods. 
Original Ranuf'rs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 

Raw Bone Phosphate! (07° Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 






| DARL RLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YO UNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS ; $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalcgue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RIC ‘HARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CynTH1A G. BosLEr, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 








Tuition alone 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. _ 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALzy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. Brpp_ x, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


CHA PPAQ QUA M OUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Cones Institute, N. Ye 
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DEEDS AND WORDS DIE NOT. 
WE scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more : 
But, for a thousand years, 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say,— 
Into still air they seem to fleet, 
We count them ever past ; 
But they shall last : 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 
—John Keble. 


DUTIES OF THE SOCIETY OF. FRIENDS. 
By Wa. M. Jackson. 


I ENTER upon the treatment of this subject with a 
feeling that it is almost presumptuous in me to at- 
tempt to point out the path of duty for a religious 
society whose history is so clustered with noble 
achievements among mankind, and whose record is so 
rich in example of menand women with lives“‘so calm 
and firm and true,” that they “ walked the dark earth 
through, unspotted by its wrongand crime” in their 
service to their God. It shall be my task, therefore, 
mainly to takea retrospect of their history, haply that 
I may be enabled to so set forth the work of ancient 
Friends as to create in us a desire to emulate their 
example in our work for God and our fellow men. 
The prominent traits of character which every 
student of history must accord to early Friends 
are the purity of their lives, the steadfastness of their 
purpose, and the enthusiasm of their work among 
men. The Quaker of two hundred years ago was a 
constant agitator,—a persistent, untiring reformer. 
Inspired by the power of God, he felt that he had a 
work to do, and unyieldingly he did it. Was there 
an evil practice in society, however strongly en- 


trenched it was in public sentiment, the voice of the | 


Quaker and his example were brought to bear against 


it. Was there a social usage that tended to set up | 


distinctions among men that would tend to crush out 
in some a just appreciation of the dignity of their 
manhood and the majesty of their Divine inheri- 
tance, to the Quaker the duty came and by him was 
the duty unflinchingly performed to publicly rebuke 
the promoters of the evil. 

Courageous, devoted, disregarding all disdain and 


contumely, braving all threats of punishment, he | wrong acti 


1A paper read at the meeting of Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor, New York City, First mo. 2, 1888. 
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went EH where eh called,—preaching of 


| the sinfulness of war at atime when thus to speak 
| was treason, the penalty for which was death,—and 
| proclaiming the insufficiency and emptiness of the 


sacraments of the ruling church, when so to do 
aroused a public dissent and inspired a persecution 


| that made the life of the preacher an almost un- 
| broken career of suffering and disgrace. 


Theso-called nobility and those holding positions 


| of trust or power among the peeple had adopted the 


rule of addressing one another with the plural pro- 
noun “you,” but when speaking to one inferior in 
power or wealth they addressed him with the singu- 
lar “ thou,” intending thus to magnify tbe importance 
of the rich and powerful. The Quaker adopted the 
use of the singular pronoun, addressing thus not 
only the members of his own family, his associates 
and friends, but men of all positions, magistrates and 
potentates, even to the king upon his throne. 

In society the custom prevailed of removing the 
hat when in presence of those superior in rank, a 
custom as imperative as that which obtains in our 
courts of law to-day. For the reason given for his 
peculiarity of speech, the Quaker refused to uncover 
in the presence of any man of high or low degree. 
When he appeared in supplication to his God alone 
did he bare his head. We cannot, at this distance 
in time, estimate the enormity of this offence as it 
seemed to the people of two centuries ago. Out- 
raged in feeling, as was haughty Admiral Penn in 
the contemplation of his frustrated plans for his son 
when he found the latter identifying himself with 
the Quakers, he offered to tolerate every disobedi- 
ence in Willaim, if he would only agree to remove 
his hat when he came in the presence of his father, 
of the Duke of York and of the King. But this 
mark of reverence for men, simply because of their 
position, William Penn refused, and he was, there- 
fore, at once turned out of doors by his angry father. 
Fox writes in his journal, “Oh, the storm, the heat 
and fury that arose, oh the blows, punchings, beat- 
ings and imprisonments that we underwent for not 
putting off our hats to men!” 

Even the follies of fashion in dress demanded 
the rebuke of the stern reformer, and he adopted a 
style of garments plain and simple,—-for no matter 
however smal] and apparently trivial the require- 
ment might seem to other men, the Quaker must 
yield an absolute obedience to the Divine moving 
his soul. There was no iniquity, no injustice, no 
on that did not receive his condemnation, 
his remedial efforts. His? ah, not less active, not 


| less determined, not less courageous and devoted were 








530 


= 


the women. Refined, gentle, delicate women, in- 
spired by the love of God, were not one whit behind 
the men in their zeal and their achievement. Cast 
into dungeons, subjected to the most barbarous and 
inhuman treatment,—stripped to the waist, tied to 
cart-tails, and publicly whipped through the streets, 
—still, nothing daunted, they, as soon as liberated, 
again relinquished homes, families, all the usual en- 
joyments of existence, and devoted their lives to ad- 
vocating the cause of Truth. Branding-irons, whip- 
ping-posts, ear-shears, dungeons, had not such terrors 
to them as to prevent them from following the paths 
into which duty called. 

Is it any marvel that such devotion to principle 


found favor among their fellow men? Thousands | 


flocked to their support and joined their ranks. No 
amount of persecution could deter them. Their 
meeting houses were torn down, their property was 
was destroyed, enormous fines were imposed upon 
them,—it mattered not,—they went steadily forward 
preaching, teaching, denouncing wrong and sinful- 
ness everywhere and at all times, and thus they 
drew, not simply into their religious association, but 
into active service, men and women of the purest 
and best in character from all ranks in society. In 
one year four thousand of their number were cast 
into prison and at one time over a million pounds 
sterling were recorded as fines against them. 

Such were the founders of the religious Society 
of Friends. They were not mere followers of one 
great leader, though George Fox was the first to voice 
the great reformation and was, during his life, a great 
teacher among them,—but every one convinced of 
the truths of his doctrine was in some way expected 
to become apromulgator of them. It was theirs to 
teach, not to profess, to show by their works, not by 
their opinions, that they were true followers of the 
Light “ which lighteth every man coming into the 
world.” 

The religion of these founders of the Society of 
Friends was essential Christianity, and as such it im- 
plied a full and unbounded belief in the universal 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Faith in the Divine Fatherhood carried with it the 
conviction that unto all men is revealed the Father’s 
will concerning them, so that every man must seek 
within his own soul for that knowledge of Truth 
which is necessary for its best welfare. Faith in the 
brotherhood of man “joins the whole human race 
in the unity of equal rights’—thus the religion of 
the Quaker was a practical righteousness, that made 
in the highest degree important to its possessors that 
sincerity of character and conduct which mistaken 
zealots sometimes idly characterize as “ mere moral- 
ity,” but which is attained only by those who have 
an unfaltering trust in the divine character of the 
inward promptings that call to labor. To them the 
voice of duty was indeed the voice of God. 

Hence, “to rebuke falsehood, injustice and cruelty 
in whatever form they exhibited themselves and 
without respect to persons,” to bear testimony against 
war, against oppression of every form, against oaths, 
judicial, or otherwise,—against every social distinc- 
tion that tended to debase his fellow men, was as 
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truly a religious requirement imposed upon the 
Quaker of the early day, as was that of calling man- 
kind out form under the thralldom of prevailing the- 
ologies and creeds. And it was a duty that was as 
unflinchingly performed as it was unmistakably per- 
ceived, 

It was this part of their work that brought upon 
them the many and cruel punishments, that, in not 
a few cases, terminated in martyrdom. They might 
have promulgated their peculiar religious views with- 
out provoking serious molestation from those that 
held different forms of faith; it was only when they 
exposed the hypocrisy and sinfulness of the clergy, 
the arrogance and the tyranny of the magistrates, 
the cruelty and oppression of the ruling classes, the 
injustice of existing legal methods, the iniquity of 
prevailing social customs, that they brought down 
upon their devoted heads ridicule, reproach, abuse, 
cruelty, martyrdom. 

In our consideration of the duties of Friends as 
individuals to-day this is, in my opinion, a feature in 
the work of early Friends that should obtain our 
most earnest consideration. If I were called upon 
to state in what to-day the members of the Society 
of Friends differ most widely from the co-workers of 
Fox and Penn and Barclay, Ishould say it is in their 
failure to zealously labor in the so-called moral re- 
forms. If I were asked to state why the Society of 
Friends, during the last fifty years, has steadily de- 
clined in the number of its membership, and, far 
worse than that, in its position as a power for good 
in the world, I should say it has been because they 
have ceased to properly estimate their duties toward 
the great brotherhood of humanity outside of their 
own particular organization. They are most careful 
inspectors of their own lives, of their own moral con- 
dition, but while they are zealous to provide safe- 
gaurds against their own lapse into evil habits, they 
are, as a body, derelict in their duty to labor as their 
forefathers never failed to labor,—continuously to 
bear a testimony in public against all moral and so- 
cial evils that lead mankind away from the Divinity 
inherent in their nature, and from a recognition of 
their intimate relation with their Heavenly Father. 

It is the public work of a religious organization, 
its work for the general good of mankind, that 
guages its usefulness in the world, and as surely 
measures its perpetuity, for in the Divine economy 
there is permanent existence only for the most fruit- 
ful and the best. 

Let us again glance at the work of Friends in 
their earlier days and during the period when the 
society was the most prosperous, and see how well 
they fulfilled this condition of usefulness in the 
world. The work of the pioneer Friends in preach- 
ing their gospel of Truth in all lands where the Eng- 
lish tongue was spoken, is too familiar a story to 
need narrating here. When the obstacles to travel 
were a hundred fold greater than they are to-day, 
when the dangers were a hundred times as great, no 
obstacle or danger deterred them from their jour- 
neys. 

But the work for which they are still more widely 
remembered, that which was limited neither by na- 
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tion, nor tongue, nor people, is that by which they 
effected reforms in the governments of the nations, | 
in their laws and in their social usages. 

The work of Wm. Penn in the organization of | 
the colony of Penusylvania, its provisions for liberty 
of conscience, and for the development of the best | 
system of morals and the most equitable laws among | 
the people, has made his name time-honored and re- 
vered among all good men. Penn was eminently a 
public man. A noted historian has said of him: | 
“ Penn did not think that it was the duty of a Chris- 
tain to withdraw himself from public affairs, but 
rather to strive in every way to promote the freedom, 
enlightenment and happiness of mankind.” 

In our day and land in which now exists so great 
a liberty of conscience, such equitable and beneficent 
laws, and’ so many refined moral and social! influ- 
ences, we can hardly imagine the condition of the 
people two hundred years ago. Reformation has 
been the field of labor that for two centuries has 
claimed the attention of the world’s best men and 
women, and in this work members of the religious 
society of Friends during most of that time have 
stood in the van-guard. 

In America, nearly a century before Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison wrote a line descriptive of the barbarity of 
negro slavery, the Society of Friends had adopted 
discipline forbidding their members, “ either to hold 
slaves themselves or in any way to encourage that 
iniquitous practice in others.” John Woolman may 
be truly called the first abolitionist, and in his work 
he had the sympathy and support of his Society. 
His “Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes,” 
published in 1754, may be said to inaugurate the 
printed arguments against slavery in America. And 
so for nearly three-fourths of a century thereafter 
Friends were the pioneers in Anti-Slavery work. 
The first Anti-Slavery organization, “The Union 
Humane Society,” was founded in 1815, by Benj. | 
Lundy, a Friend, &t. Clairville, Ohio. The first Anti- 
Slavery journal, the “ Philanthropist,” was started by 
Charles Osborn, a Friend, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. Next 
in order in this work—another Friend, Elihu Em- 
bree, established the “ Emancipator,” at Jonesboro, 
Tenn., for the sole purpose of representing the iniquity 
of slavery. This was in 1820. It was not until 1829 that | 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison prominertly entered upon what 
afterwards became his mission among men, by join- 
ing with Benj. Lundy in the publication in Balti- 
more, of the “Genius of Universal Emancipation,” 
an Anti-Slavery paper that was founded by Lundy in | 
1821. Since then James and Lucretia Mott, Isaac T. 
Hopper, Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, John Needles, 
Thomas Garrett, John Greenleaf Whittier—what a | 
galaxy of noted names of Friends among those who 
were prominent in arousing the conscience of the 
American people against the iniquity of human sla- 
very! 

And in England, also, Friends were pioneers in 
Anti-Slavery work. Fame has forever associated the 
names of Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce 
with the overthrow of the African slave trade, yet as 
early as 1760, the year that Thomas Clarkson was 
born, the Society of Friends refused fellowship with 
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all who took part in that “guilty traffic,” or profited 
thereby, and it was Wm. Dilwynn, Geo. Harrison 
and a few other London Friends who, in 1783, 
brought Thomas Clarkson into their association for 
the prosecution of that work which made his name 
historical. It was not till 1789 that Wm. Wilberforce 
entered upon this lahor, so that more than a quarter 
of a century before these two great men, whose 
names are immortalized by their agency in abolish- 
ing England’s trade in slaves, had begun their work, 
the Society of Friends had stirred the conscience of 
the English nation to a recognition of the enormity 
of the crime of trading in human flesh. 

The work of Friends among the Indians from the 
time when Wm. Penn made with them his famous 
treaty, “the only treaty,” says Voltaire, “that was 
never sworn to and was never broken,” down to the 
time when Gen. Grant’s “Quaker policy ” brought 
hope of humane treatment and justice to a long suf- 
fering and outraged people,—the Society of Friends 
were ever active in defending the cause of the cruelly 
defrauded red-men. 

When the dark cloud of civil war brooded gloom- 
ily over England, when Cavalier and Round-head 
met in fierce battle array, and every man was called 
upon to take sides in the controversy eitherSby oath 
of allegiance to the dominant party, or by feats of 
arms in the field, George Fox and his coadjutors, not 
only refused to take oaths, for which refusal they 
were dragged to prison, but even in this durance vile 
they wrote strong and convincing arguments to those 
power proclaiming the unrighteousness of war, 
and the sinfulness of those engaged in carrying in 
iuon. It is said that Cromwell was moved even to 
tears by the earnest pleadings of George Fox in his 
presentation of the principles of non-resistance, as 
being those that were taught by him, whose mission 
was to bring “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Thus I might continue enumerating the whole 
catalogue of different phases of philanthropic en- 
deavors and show beyond dispute that Friends in 
nearly every instance were pioneers in pressing the 
the work to the favor of their fellow-men. There 


| was no form of injustice, no wrong to human beings 


that early Friends did not feel impelled to combat. 
It was not a work for themselves that concerned 
them, it was for oppressed and suffering humanity 
every where. 

But it is not for us to boast of the virtues of our 
forefathers—it matters little for us what the Friends 
of former days did in righteous works, if their good 


| example does not bring to us an ambition to rival 


them in noble deeds, a determination to emulate 
them in them in those things that brought blessing 
to all mankind. Have we done so? Are we now 
doing so? Are we to-day standing in the foreground 
of philanthropic endeavor, leading the people toa 
recognition of their duties one to another, and toa 
realization of their intimate relationship with the 
Divine Father ? 

It isan ungracious task to set forth the short- 
comings of one’s own household, and I shall not en- 
ter into details in this direction. “Soul take thy 
rest” is a feeling that comes just as assuredly over 
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organized bodies of men and women as it does upon 
the individual. It isonly to the ever alert, acting 
conscience that the Divine message comes with 
greatest power, and it remains only with those that 
are “always advancing, always looking for some- 
thing better and higher” than their present condi- 
tion. It remains with those only who are not con- 
tent to save themselves, but who yearn to save all 
mankind from the debasing influences of this world. 
A soul at peace is not a soul inactive, for peace is in 
the contemplation only of something worthy done. 
Spiritual lassitude foreshadows death. It is only to 
those that give that the power to give remains. 
And so when we fold our arms and point with com- 
placency to the record of our fathers we rank our- 
selves with those who said to Jesus, “Abraham is 
our father.” And Jesus replied, “If ye were Abra- 
ham’s children ye would do the works of Abraham.” 

Thus is my question answered, and herein do I 
find my task accomplished. 

It is not for me to point out to any who have fol- 
lowed my line of 'thought wherein his or her duty 
lies. It ,is {indicated in the active, dutiful lives of 
those who laid the foundations of our religious Soci- 
ety. It is indicated most decidedly in the life of him 
“ who went about doing good,” whose life “ was spent 
to help and save mankind from the lowest evils and 
to raise the world to the highest plane.” 

“This,” says an eminent writer, “ is the sum and 
substance of personal religion. It is the steady pur- 
pose of doing what we can in the direction of duty, 
and the steady trust in God for power with which to 
do it. ‘ Either of the two alone is not enough.’ Let 
us then as did early Friends—put our trust in God 
and seek this power, and receiving it, as assuredly 
we shall, let us never fail to behold in the afflicted, 
the weak, the®poor, the ignorant, the debased every- 
where, the representative of the Divine one to whom 
our service is due. ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father,’ 
saith the Spirit, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me.’” 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THROUGH IOWA AND EASTWARD. 


Ar Cras OrcHARD, enjoying the luxury of Iowa 
farm life in the very centre of the State, one realizes 
the changes that ‘modern inventions have wrought 
in the processes of cultivation and what wealth of re- 
sources this rich prairie land holds in store for the 
intelligent, industrious settler. 

This is an exceptional summer in the West: rains 
have been seasonable and abundant, and if the pres- 
ent cool, wet weather does not reach the frost level, 
the corn crop will be enormous. In Marshall county 
many of the fields will average two ears to the stalk 
and a good proportion of the stalks bave three per- 
fect ears. The small grains are not so good, owing to 
a storm the first week in Seventh Month that beat 
down the oats and prevented the grain from filling 
in perfection. It is all cut, but the larger part lies in 
the fields waiting the hot sunshine. Some of the 
earliest cut has been threshed. The process as per- 
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formed by the steam thresher is a marvel of rapidity 
and precision, yet I may recall the reaping and thresh- 
ing in the early part of the present century. I see 
then the sturdy farmers two or more abreast swing 
the shining scythe with a rythmic grace that dis- 
plays the very poetry of motion; and later, when 
witb the patient oxen the golden sheaves were gath- 
ered into the barn, and later still, in the cool Autumn 
days, the measured sound of the flail on the thresh- 
ing floor kept time to the cooing of the doves as they 
fluttered inand out among the eavesabove. Those 
were the sights and sounds that gave inspiration to 
the poetry of the past. Alas for the poet of to-day ! 
Not even the “ gleaners” are left him. He must seek 
his theme amid other scenes than these huge fields 
where the whirr of the machinery has neither poetry 
nor music, but a note of defiant warning that may be 
the’knell of him who fails to perform his part at the 
call of the monster. 

The practice of dehorning the cattle is coming into 
favor here. It was spoken of farther west as a cruel 
and inhuman operation. As afterward explained, I 
am led to believe the removing of the horns is not 
very painful to the animal ; it is done by sawing and 
and is scarcely more than the removal of a tooth. 
One who has a fine herd that has been dehorned 
gives his unqualified approval, not one of them hay- 
ing failed to take its feed, or manifested any signs of 
suffering except at the moment the operation was 
performed. When one thinks of the injuries inflicted 
by the horns, both upon one another, and those who 
care for them, it seems to be a kindness to remove 
these weapons, given for their defense and protection 
when roaming wild, but no longer needed in a state 
of domestication. 

My last paper was written at Omaha. In recur- 
ring again to my visit there and the unsparing hospi- 
tality extended me by Friends who have united with 
other religious organizations equally with those who 
remain in membership, I cannot refrain from ex press- 
ing the conviction, forced upon me by what I saw 
and was made acquainted with, that scattered and 
isolated members of our Society have not been kept 
in remembrance by the meetings from which they have 
gone nor has that watchful oversight been given them 
which our profession enjoins. The longings of heart, 
the struggles to keep alive the little flame of love for 
the birthright,—scarcely recognized as having any 
power over the feelings, until after the isolation,— 
these are known only to Him whose “ tender mercies 
are over all,” and whose loving care meets and satis- 
fies the longing of every sincere soul. True as this 
is, it does not release us from our obligations to one 
another as professors of the religion of Jesus, or make 
the neglect of this duty less culpable in the sight of 
our Divine Father. 

On Seventh day the 11th inst., Marietta Monthly 
Meeting was held. I accompanied B. F. and L. 


Nichois, with whom I was staying, and was glad to 
see so many of the younger people in attendance at 
this season of activity in farm-work. It gave evidence 
of an interest in the affairs of the church that prom- 
ises usefulness in the future. The word spoken was 
heard with attention and the covering that over- 





spread the little company was one of fellowship in 
the truth. There was very little business to transact 
except to consider a proposition to hold the business 
meetings once in three months instead of every 
month as is now the custom. It was thoughtfully 
discussed and the conclusion arrived at was not fa- 
vorable to the change. Noticeably was this the case 
with those whose family cares and farm work often 
interfered with their attendance, many living several 
miles distant and finding it almost impossible in the 
extreme cold of the winter season to come with their 
little children, yet wanting to have the opportunity 
to gather with their friends as often as the circum- 
stances of their surroundings permitted. 

The result of these deliberations seemed to 
strengthen the bond of union, and expression was 
given to the satisfaction and hopefulness the consid- 
eration of the subject had produced upon the minds 
of those to whom the administration of the affairs 
of the meeting had been in a measure committed. 

On First-day morning the house was well filled, 
and the occasion one of deep and searching exercise 
for the burden-bearers unto whom the “ word of the 
Lord” had been committed ; and of close attention 
on the part of those to whom it was handed forth. 
The First-day school was held after meeting, a large 
proportion of those present remaining to participate. 
The meeting-house, as many Friends know, is situ- 
ated in a rural district, and not far from one belong- 
ing to Gurney Friends, who divide with them the re- 
ligious interest of the surrounding country for sev- 
eral miles. 

It having been by previous agreement announced 
that a lawn meeting would be held on the premises 
of B. F. Nichols, in the afternoon, a large company 
gathered near the hour, under the trees, with the 
blue canopy of a clear bright sky above them, wait- 
ing.in that sweet silence so conducive of communion 
with Him to whom the worship we offer must be in 
spirit and in trath. It was indeed an inspiration to 
remember that“ The groves were God’s first temples,” 
and that now, as in the far-away, earlier time, the 
voice of our Father is heard in the “ midst of the 
garden,” and that he talks with us as truly in spirit- 
ual converse as man talks with his fellow-man 
through the faculty of speech. This, and the duty 
of obedience to the message spoken to the under- 
standing through soul intercourse with its Author, 
was the message to the assembled worshippers, who 
seemed with the testimony bearers to have caught 
the inspiration of the surroundings ; and at the close, 
as the voice of prayer and thanksgiving arose to the 
Father of all our sure mercies, it bore the united pe- 
tition of many,—may it not rather be said of every 
longing soul there gathered? May we who bear the 
message have many such opportunities of uniting in 


the love and fellowship of the gospel, and be willing | 


to embrace every right opening that offers to pro- 
claim the glad tidings of this gospel, that brings 
peace and joy to every soul willing to accept its mes- 


A ride of eight miles late in the afternoon, and a 
restful repose of a few hours, and your correspon¢- 
ent in the small hours of the early morning was 
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again ready to take a seat with the few traveling east- 
ward, and in due time and with little fatigue, is set 
down amid the throng and bustle of the great North- 
western station, thence to the quiet and comfort 
awaiting in the home circle of beloved relatives in 
this marvel of cities. L. J. R. 


Chicago, Eighth month 14. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
(Extract from a sermon of George A. Thayer.] 
“Tere is a small, old-fashioned book,” says George 
Eliot, “for which you need pay only sixpence, which 
works miracles to this day, turning bitter waters into 
sweetness. It was written down by a hand that 
waited for the heart’s prompting; it is the chronicle 
of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and tri- 
umph. And soit remains to all time a lasting record 
of human needs and human consolation.” 

This book is “The Imitation of Christ,” written 
in the fifteenth century, as is commonly supposed by 
Thomas a’ Kempis, or Thomas of the town of Kem- 
pen, a monk of a monastery not far from the city of 
Cologne. It is one of the books which has had an 
amazing popularity, for it has been translated into 
almost as many languages as the Bible; and, in the 
days when it met a wide-spread need of the heart of 
Christendom, it was cherished as a precious guide to 
religious peace by multitudes of the wise and the 
WN, AF eS PPE 

“The Imitation of Christ” has been the watch- 
word of nearly twenty centuries of religion. ‘“ Follow 
Christ,” “Be disciples of Christ,” “Love Christ,” 
have been some of the ways of expressing men’s 
thoughts that something in the actual experience of 
Jesus, not in the creeds concerning him, contained 
the secret of peace and safety, both for this world 
and for that which isto come. For a time, the cur- 
rent of Christendom’s notions of the true imitation 
of Christ ran in the direction of asceticism. Jesus was 
poor, not having where to lay his head. He was un- 
married. He seemed to be constantly expecting the 
end of earthly things. Therefore poverty, celibacy, 
and other worldliness were held to be the conditions 
of becoming his true disciples and sharing his beat- 
ific vision. But sensible people soon discovered that 
to live apart as solitary prisoners in their cells, and to 
add to the physical suffering and destitution of the 
world by voluntary idleness and torture, was, in truth, 
toincrease human discontent, hatred and despair. 

Within convents, and in the deserts, where men 
clad in sackcloth starved and scourged themselves and 
dwelt in filth, it was found that there was as much 
quarreling and bad temper, as much skepticism of 
God and duty, as in the busy stir of cities with their 
manifold temptations and vices. 

The remedy, then, for sin and sorrow was not in 
the renunciation of the ties which bind man to man 
in the family and the State; not in killing the body, 
exterminating the appetites and passions, nor ceasing 
the work of creating and distributing wealth,—not 
in doing anything to the outward man, but in giving 
an inspiration to the inner man. And out of this ex- 
perience sprang the religion of which Kempis’s “ Im- 








itation” is a notable illustration,—the imitation by 
the discipline of the soul, by learning from the study 
of Jesus’ career how to see God’s love in to-day’s life, 
even if that life be amid human distrust, and have 
its ending in a death of ignomininy and torment. 





There may be a formal Christianity which has 
little or no imitation of Christ,—no spirit of giving 
up, of helpfulness, of love. It costs its possessor 
nothing except his pew-rent and some scanty contri- 
butions to foreign missions, sometimes not even so 
much as that. Indeed, the great peril of laying such 
strong emphasis as many Christian teachers do upon 
going through a definite process of conversion, and 
saying that they believe thus and so about Christ, is 
that it creates the impression that the essence of im- 
itation lies entirely in some crisis of emotion reached 
at a specific hour of a particular day, and that, this 
gone through with, it is all done. “ When did you 
find Christ?” the attendants of evangelical prayer- 
meetings ask one another, as if there were no possi- 
ble mistake about the finding. Beware of flippancy, 
self-conceit, and self-complacency, I would say to all 
such people. The chances are that, in comforting 
yourself with the notion that you have become one 
of the elect of God, you have no respectable opinion 
as to what the word “God” means. For I should 
think that the very last possible frame of mind, in 
one who is sincerely desirous of making everything 
in his soul subordinate to duty and holiness, is the 
conceit that he has reached perfection and is entitled 


to look down upon other men. I notice that genuine 
attainment of any sort is exceedingly diffident and 
self-distrustful. It is not the philosopher of sixty, 
but the school-boy of sixteen, who thinks he has 
touched the bottom of the sciences. 

And the mastery of self, the mastery of circum- 
stance, is a process so laborious, so slow, so full of 
discouragements and backslidings, that few honest 
men and women ever dare boast of its accomplish- 
ment ; and the few great souls in history who, in the 
judgment of mankind, have come nearest to it are 
those whose account of themselves is full of humility. 

Yet this sort of mastery is what the true imita- 
tion of Christ means, if it has a meaning worthy of 
teaching the latest generations. Itis not fashioning 
your and my conduct by a few set rules, and being 
able to say that we have attended so many religious 
services, uttered so many prayers, gone to confession 
so many times, and performed certain prescribed 
penances. It is rather doing for spiritual character 
what a high-minded person does in his trade or busi- 
ness,--the striving to acquire the best that can be 
known of it, and to keep the mind always open to 
find something new that is an improvement upon 
the old. What a contempt an ambitious man has for 
those hand-to-mouth mechanics whose absorbing 
thought is to get through their day’s work, and se- 
cure their pay, whose hammer or spade drops at the 
first stroke of the clock, and who never enter into 
the interest of their employer, and have not an 
atom’s pride in their work. é 

Whatever enters into good housekeeping, good 
workmanship, good citizenship, is, in a certain de- 


| life. 
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gree, religious; for it is both an expression of the 
person’s earnest, faithful character, and it sets a good 
example for others to do fine work, whatever they 
undertake. 

The religious character is the whole character,— 
not your Sunday morning’s thoughts about sacred 
books and sacred beings, but your service of God’s 
world of matter and of man, your spirit for making 
the very best results out of whatsoever materials are 
put into your hands for use. Religion, without faith- 
ful workmanship, without keeping your temper, 
without doing your part to make other people cheer- 
ful, without bearing your share in the neighborhood’s 
joys and anxieties,—that is not religion, but only the 
possible possession of certain rudiments or A, B, C of 
religion. If the imitation of Christ means only set- 
ting so many thousands of men and women apart 
from the concerns of the rest of mankind into a 
buge church,—much as certain Second Adventists 
have from time to time sold all their goods, and 
gathered on the banks of a river waiting for the 
Lord to come, and caring nothing for what becomes 
of governments, business and humanities,—I think 
there might be something more profitable for the 
world to think about. But, surely, that cannot be 
the meaning of giving up the lower life to the higher 
The higher life is everywhere among earnest 
people where patience and courage are, where souls 
spend themselves for the love of other souls, where 
men, women and children vie in denying themselves 
of some pleasure that they may enrich the other’s 
happiness. The sunny face resolutely substituted 
for the sour look, the knowing how to bear your 
aches and ills without needlessly overwhelming your 
friends in sorrow, the going about your business of 
book-keeping, teaching, selling dry goods, or mend- 
ing shoes with a simple integrity which gives assur- 
ance that your place of occupation will be as well 
filled as you know how to fill it—such are the things 
that go far toward sweetening the human lot, and 
preparing a soil in the minds of men for faith in the 
eternal goodness. 

The best imitation of Christ is undoubtedly that 
which sets before the world a high standard of faith 
and duty, and never loses sight of it amid whatso- 
ever depression and darkness. But there has always 
been in the world much noble service of the right 
and the good, which the man did not know was pat- 
terned after any model, but was the outcome of a re- 
peated habit of unselfishness. And God and man 
may recognize as consecration to them the unplanned 
goodness and the unconscious love just as well as the 
unpremeditated. For the great thing is not to be 
fine souls after one creed or another, but to be souls 
which are faithfnl to their light and eager for more 
light. 





WHEN thou art rt obliged to speak, be sure to speak 
the truth ; for equivocation is half way to lying, and 
lying is the whole way to hell.—Penn. 


Ir you will be as pleasant and as anxious to 
please in your home as you are in the company of 
your neighbors, you may have one of the happiest 
homes in the world.—Selected. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 34. 


NintH Monts 2, 1888. 
Toric: THE PROMISED LAND. 
GOLDEN Text.—“ He that putteth his trust in me shall possess the 
land, and shall inherit my holy mountain.’’—Isaiah 57 : 13. 
READ Numbers 13 : 17-33. 


Tue Israelites had journeyed through the wide wild- 
erness, from pasture to pasture, as do the Arabs of 
the present time, tarrying until the grass and shrubs 
upon which their herds and flocks fed were ex- 
hausted. They were near the southern boundary of 
the land they were going up to possess,and men 
were chosen to enter the country secretly and gather 
what information they could concerning the fruitful- 
ness of the land, the war-like nature of the people, 
their cities, and whatever else might be of advantage 
to the Israelites. Our lesson gives the result of this 
expedition. 

The Land of Canaan. The lowland was probably 
so named because its earliest inhabitants settled on 
the low plain by the seacoast and in the Jordan val- 
ley. The Canaanites were descendants of Canaan, 
one of the grandsons of Noah, and seemed to have 
settled in the south near the Red Sea, and gradually, 
by peaceful means, to have become possessors of the 
country. 

The Canaanites became worshippers of Molech, 
one of the fire-gods of those idolatrous tribes who 
occupied that section of country. There were also in 
the land, worshippers of the true God. It was the 
home of Melchizedek, and later of Job and his 
friends. 

They came to Hebron. Hebron is one of the most 
ancient cities in the world still existing. It was well- 
known when Abraham entered Canaan, thirty-eight 
hundred years ago. It now contains about five 
thousand inhabitants, but few of whom are descend- 
ants of Abraham. 

The wilderness of Paran. Where the Israelites 
were encamped awaiting the return of the spies. It 
was in this wilderness that they were so long kept 
wandering on until a whole generation had passed 
away, except Caleb and Joshua. 


In all ages that which has brought perhaps the 
most comfort to the Christian traveler has been the 
promises of God, and whosoever keeps strong his 
faith and trust in these, lives a happy life here and 


carries his happiness into the great hereafter. After 
studying the record of the Old Testament, it is very 
easy toturn from the great leader, Moses, to that 
greater leader and teacher, the blessed Jesus, and 
place close beside the ancient promises of reward for 
a life well spent, his Divine utterances; and with 
great force comes to mind his injunction, “ Seek ye 
first God’s kingdom and His righteousness,” coupled 
with the promise of all needful things to be added. 
How greatly, from that day to this, has this expres- 
sion troubled the worldly-minded for want of a 
proper understanding of it. 

A modern writer, one whose life is an exemplifi- 
cation of faith and trust, says : 

“ Jesus does not say that there shall be no seeking 
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for the needful things that pertain to the outward 
life, nor can any of his teachings be made to imply 
that man is to wait for God to feed and clothe him, 
and those who depend on him for sustenance ; but he 
does say most emphatically and with certainty that 
the first or chief concern of every life that is lived for 
the highest and noblest purpose of living, must be to 
gain and keep a right and title to citizenship in the 
kingdom of God, and to be controlled and governed 
by the laws of righteousness, established for the good 
order and the maintenance of the authority of the 
Great King. If these are the first considerations, 
the habit of thoughtful, careful attention to the little 
duties and obligations of everyday life will lead toa 
wise examination into every detail thereof,and a 
sense of obligation to be true and loyal in our inter- 
course with one another, that our dealings shall be 
just, and merciful, and unselfish ; and as those traits 
of character that make up the human side of our be- 
ing are developed under the higher principles that 
relate to the spirit, there will be no disposition to 
seek more than can be honorably and conscientiously 
gained. This sense of right was nobly and heroically 
adhered to by a man whose friendship it was a priv- 
ilege to share, who, on being urged to become a part- 
ner in a specniative business, replied : ‘I cannot en- 
gage in any business where my chance of success 
must be dependent upon the losses and disasters o 
my fellow-men.’” 

“This breathes the very spirit of the gospel. It is 
taking our Heavenly Father at his word with trust 
and confidence.” 


Tue world is full of kindness that never was 
spoken and that is not much better than no kind- 
ness at all. The fuel in the stove makes the room 
warm, but there are great piles of fallen trees lying 
on rocks and on tops of hills where nobody can get 
them ; these do not make anybody warm. You might 
freeze to death for want of wood in plain sight of 
these fallen trees if you had no means of getting the 
wood home and making a fire of it. Just so ina 
family; love is what makes the parents and chil- 
dren, the brothers and sisters happy. But if they 
take care never to say a word about it; if they keep 
it a profound secret as if it were a crime, they will 
not be much happier than if there was not any love 
among them ; the house will seem cool even in sum- 
mer, and if you live there, you will envy the dog 
when anybody calls him poor fellow.— Holland. 


A man’s first care should be to avoid the re- 
proaches of his own heart; his next, to escape the 
censures of the world. If the last interferes with the 
former, it ought to be entirely neglected; but other- 
wise there cannot be a greater satisfaction to an hon- 
est mind than to see those approbations which it 
gives itself seconded by the applause of the public. 
A man is more sure of his conduct when the verdict 
which he passes upon his own behavior is thus war- 
ranted and confirmed by the opinion of all that 
know him.—Addison. 


Cuarkity is a virtue of the heart and not of the 
hands.— Addison. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1888. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE VETERANS. 


Tue passing away of the old and tried members of 
our Society is a fact which all who survive must 
painfully notice, but which is more strongly empha- 
sized perhaps than in any other way by the records 
that are given, week by week, in these columns. 
The lists of deaths which we print are composed 
in large part of Friends who have passed beyond 
middle life. Looking back to the issue for the 11th 
instant, there are two recorded of young persons— 
one of 21 and one of 5; while there are ten others 
ranging from 58 to 86,—four of them between 70 
and 80, and five 80andover. Inthe issue for the 
18th instant, there are notices of the deaths of 
three young persons,—one of 2 years, one of 26, and 
one of 27; and of onein middle life, at the age of 40 ; 
while there are six others ranging from 75 to 91. 
In the present issue there are thirteen deaths re- 
corded where the ages range from 62 to 100, eight 
being 80 or over. (It should be remarked, perhaps, 
that some of these may not be members of our body 
of Friends.) 

The sense of loss to the Society is deepened 
when we reflect that many of these veterans in re- 
ligious service are those upon whom the burden of 
the Society has rested. They have had the feelings 
and convictions of Friends, in the full sense. They 
were familiar with the traditions and usages of the 
Society, as well as its written rules. They were ac- 
customed to the administration of its order, con- 
sistently and fitly. They were filled with that grav- 
ity of spirit which we must associate with the 
weighty Friend. And, in many cases, they exem- 
plified the deep spirituality and discernment which 
mark the valuable member of a body of believers. 
Their course was steady, their walk in life consist- 
ent with their profession, their example impressive, 
—they imparted thus to the Society much of the 
influence it has had upon the world outside. 

The extent of the loss is better measared when 
we reflect that the Society, until within the last few 
years, has been in charge of its elder members, and 
that those in middle life or younger have had but 
a small part of the weight of its affairs. As the vete- 
rans go rapidly away, the transition of responsibility 
seems sudden, and the doubt arises whether there 
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are successors competent and qualified to take it. 
Anxiety over this is general: we have no doubt that 
the one thought is present to many minds, at many 
times,—the graye and earnest question whether there 
is now to be a line of successors raised up to follow 
those strong men and women who have worn the 
plain hats and the plain bonnets, and who in char- 
acter and behavior exemplified that of which the 
simple dress was but an outward indication. 

Leaving this serious question for the present, and 
trusting that in the fullness of time it may have its 
satisfactory answer, we may reflect that the greater 
circumstances and conditions about us have nowise 
changed. Life is not relieved of its duties; the 
trials, and temptations, and troubles of the pilgrim- 
age are as they always were; the need of strength 
from the Unseen is the same; the forces which 
should develop new men and women of the old 
strength are all as continually operative as they 
were in the time that is past. 





DEATHS. 


ELDREDGE.—At Chicago, IIl., 7th of Eighth month, 
1888, Isaac Eldredge, in the 67th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

ELLIS.—At Bordentown, N. J., Eighth month 17th, 
1888, Hannah Ellis,in her 100th year. Interment at Mans- 
field meeting grounds. 

FOULKE.—At his home, Quakertown, Bucks county, 
Pa., Third-day evening, Eighth month 14th, 1888, Benja- 
min G. Foulke, in bis 76th year; an Elder of Richland 
Monthly Meeting ; in 1872, Assistant Clerk, and from 1873 
to 1886 Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

HAMPTON.—At Langhorne, Pa., Eighth month 15th, 
1888, Mary Hampton, aged nearly 88. Interment at 
Wrightstown, Pa. 

HERITAGE. —At his residence near Swedesboro’, N. 
J., Eighth month 14th, 1888, Benjamin W. Heritage, in 
his 84th year. 

HESTON.--In Philadelphia, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Stockton Bates, Eighth month 17th, 1888, Ra- 
chel T., widow of Jonathan Heston, in her 80th year. In- 
terment at Fair Hill. 

HOOPES.—At his residence, West Chester, Pa., Eighth 
month 20th, 1888, Pierce Hoopes, in the 87th year of his 
age; an Elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

HOWEY.—At her residence, Woodbury, N. J., Seventh 
month 27th, 1888, Elizabeth T. Howey, in her 82d year. 
Interment at Woodstown, N. J. 

- KNAPEN.—Sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, at her home 
in South Stephentown, N. Y., Eighth month 5th, 1888, 
after three weeks’ illness, Phebe Smith Knapen, in the 
84th year of her age; a life-long member of Chatham 
Monthly Meeting. Her residence was remote from Friends 
and the infirmities which often assail the aged have pre- 
vented her from mingling with us at our meetings for many 
past years, but she loved to sit on her “ old arm chair” 
and read the INTELLIGENCER, and Friends’ books, and her 
Bible (almost worn out, like herself), was her daily com- 
panion. She was mostly free from pain during her illness 
and said she was happy and very comfortable,—that her 


Master’s time was her time; thus she very peacefully 





passed away to that “better home” to mingle with many 
loved ones gone before. 

Her pleasant rooms are forsaken now; her peaceful 
couch has been removed; the “old arm chair” is vacant 
where her sweet spirit nestled so many years. The sacred 
volume remains where she left it, and our weeping hearts 
are desolate. L. §. 

MITCHELL.—At Hatboro’, Pa., Eighth month 11th, 
1888, Sarah Ann Reeve, widow of John Moore Mitchell, 
late of Philadelphia. 

PAUL.—Eighth month 18th, 1888, Sarah Ann, widow 
of Bettle Paul, of Philadelphia, aged 73 years. 

RIDGWAY.—At St. Louis, Mo., Eighth month 15th, 
1888, Charles W. Ridgway, aged 62, son of the late Job 
Ridgway of Philadelphia. 

WILDMAN.—At the residence of his son-in-law, J. 
Comly Powers, Media, Pa., Eighth month 16th, 1888, John 
Wildman, in his 79th year. Interment at Springfield, 
Delaware county. 

WHARTON.—At Newport, R.1., Eighth month 16th, 
1888, Deborah Fisher Wharton, widow of William Whar- 
ton, aged 92 years, 9 months, 22 days; a valued minister 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held 
at Spruce street, and sometime Clerk of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Women Friends. 


CORRECTION. In last week’s paper,—in reference to B. 
L. Knowles,--he had been Principal of the Boys’ Interme- 
diate School since 1871, and not since 1876, as printed. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REMOVAL OF THE PILLARS. 


PaiLaADELPHIA—the oldest, the largest, and in concen- 
trated membership the strongest of our seven yearly 
meetings—has latterly been stripped of many of its 
most valued members, There is scarcely a number 
of this paper but records the passing away of some 
of these who, having filled up their measure of use- 
fulness as they went along, lived to a good old age, 
and departing left the savor of a fragrant memory. 

Within the brief space of six months we have 
been bereft of four who stood as pillars in the church, 
and whose services have long been known and ap- 
preciated in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. All of 
these were solid and concerned Friends, who by ex- 
ample, as well as by precept, were firm in their main- 
tenance of the law and the testimony; all were mem- 
bers of the select meeting; all had served to the sat- 
isfaction of the Friends at the clerk’s table of the 
Yearly Meeting; the Representative Committee, the 
Indian Committee and the Education Committee 
have been aided by the earnest efforts and sound 
judgment of some of these, and two of them were 
exercised in the solemn service of gospel ministry. 
It is just six months this day since the first and the 
youngest of these worthies passed away; and now, 
at the hour of my writing, the remains of the last 
and the eldest are being interred at Fair Hill, while 
in Friends’ Meeting-house at Quakertown there is, 
doubtless, gathered a large assembly to pay the sol- 
emn tribute to him who was third in age as well as 
in time of departure. 

The four Friends referred to are Daniel Foulke, 
Mary S. Lippincott, Benjamin G. Foulke and Deborah 
. 
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F. Wharton. Appropriate obituary notices of the 
first two appeared in this paper several months ago, 
and it will be eminently proper that Friends through- 
out our borders should be made acquainted with the 
long, the useful and the unblemished lives of the 
two that have so recently passed away. Those whose 
opportunities have farnished them with material, and 
whose affection and esteem may prompt them to the 
work, can contribute to the interest of many remote 
members and to the welfare of the whole Society by 
stating the plain, unvarnished truth concerning these 
two widely known and justly valued Friends. 
“ When hearts whose truth was proven, 
Like theirs, are laid in earth ; 
There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth.” 


While we should feel peaceful and happy about 
the departed,and grateful that the Society of Friends 
had so largeashare of their usefulness, and that there 
lives were prolonged to the extent that they were, 
—there is, nevertheless, a feeling of strippedness 
when we contemplate the blank that is left by their 
removal. We ask ourselves the question who shall 
take their places? and while we wait and listen for 
an answer, we can hear—growing more and more 
faint-—the echoes of our interrogatory. If these val- 
ued Friends had not, in early life, turned their backs 
upon the world, refused to listen to the seductive 
voice of pleasure and declined worshiping at the 
shrine of fashion, they would probably have been 
indifferent members of their meetings, been less re- 
spected in the community and known less of the 
real enjoyment of life. But when their intellectual 
ability and their strength of character were brought 
under the right influence, they were prepared for that 
prolonged course of religious labor which was so 
faithfully and so well performed. 

How can we best cherish their memory and ac- 
knowledge their worth? The answer must be obvi- 
ous—by endeavoring to walk in their footsteps, and 
to do those things which we know would have met 
their approbation : 

“He mourns the dead, who lives as they desired.” 

x. * 


Eighth Month 18, 1888. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE ISLAND OF NANTUCKET. 
An enjoyable though brief stay at this quaint old 
place leads me to think that perhaps interest may be 
awakened by some description of it. Beyond my 
own observations, I am indebted to a valuable com- 
pilation relating to the history, agriculture, etc., of 
the Island, by E. K. Godfrey. 

The island was discovered in 1602 by Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold. In 1641, William, Earl Stirling, and 
Sir Fernando, or Ferdinand, Georges, who appear to 
have had control of the islands lying to the south of 
Massachusetts,—“ graunted unto Thomas Mayhew, 
at Watertoune, Merchant, and to Thomas Mayhew 
his sonne,” several islands, amongst which was 
“ Nanticon,” or “ Nantucket.” The deed was dated 
October 13, 1641, as ascertained by F. B. Hough from 
official records at Albany, N. Y. 
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In 1659, in consideration of £80 and two beaver 
hats, Mayhew deeded the Island, reserving only one 
tenth, to the ten “ original purchasers,” viz: 

Tristram Coffin, Thomas Macy, 

‘Richard Swain, Thomas Barnard, 

Peter Coffin, Christopher Hussey, 
Stephen Greenlief, John Swain, 
William Pile. 

Each of the above chose an “associate,” with 
whom to settle the Island. The number of Indians 
at this time was 700. The island was covered with 
oaks and other trees, the soil rich. 

During the year 1688, the island was visited by an 
English Friend. Matthew Barney, (whom I have 
met_several times), says “this is the first mention or 
knowledge we have of Friends, in connection with 
the history of the island.” Others came after that; 
but little, however is known of them, except that 
they came on religious visits. 

In Sixth montb, 1698, Thomas Chalkley, the 
famous Quaker captain, merchant and preacher, 
(whom Whittier has celebrated in verse), visited the 
island, and in his journal says he was very kindly 
received by the people, and that he held several very 
large and acceptable meetings ; previous to which he 
was questioned by their minister, why he, being such 
a young man, came here, and upon Chalkley’s an- 
swering that it was “ purely in the love of the gos- 
pel,” “Then preach, in God’s name, in my house to- 
morrow !” said the minister, and preach he did. 

From that date up to 1704, several Friends, min- 
isters and their companions, visited the island. It 
was during this year that Nathaniel Starbuck and 
his wife Mary were convinced of Friends’ principles. 
Chalkley in his journal gives a very interesting 
sketch of Mary Starbuck, speaking of her as a wo- 
man of great energy of mind and true and strong 
Christian character. She and her busband were the 
first to become ministers from among the Friends on 
the island, and through their zeal and ministry a 
meeting was established and a meeting-house built. 
The meeting so increased in 1708 that ayearly meeting 
was commenced, and continued here for nearly sev- 
enty years, to which many Friends came from all 
parts including New England, New York and Phila- 
delphia. John Fothergill, a minister, visited the 
island in 1706, 1722 and 1737. His son Samuel Foth- 
ergill came in 1755. During the twenty years above 
mentioned, over five hundred ministers and their 
companions visited the island. 

M. Barney says: “I think during the first quarter 
of the century that the Society here on the island 
attained its greatest sway and power, religiously and 
numerically, and at one time composed at least one- 
fifth of all the inhabitants, numbering quite 1,400, 
having two houses of worship, where many also at- 
tended who were not members. The Friends were a 
respected and honored part of the community, and 
had an influence for good. They lived frugally and 
peacefully, and they gradually ceased to be aggressive 
in their way of spreading their views and principles. 
Theological speculation in some measure took the 
place of quiet faith ; and a discussion of opinions, 
rather thana statement of true faith and belief,of sure 
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hope and trust, broke in on the quiet of their homes 
and religious life, and many were bewildered, rather 
than really advanced in a Christian course by the 
claims that a greater light was dawning upon mind 
and conscience, which would dispel error and blind 
faith, or show that the Society had grown beyond 
and outgrown their simple tenets and would again 
arise in new and fairer beauty and power. 

“But whatever may have been the desire and hope 
for a permanent good and blessing to the Society, all 
this tended to scatter and divide, as the years of the 
last half-century have witnessed, until but few re- 
main among us; but the seed is not lost, for when 
any do go out from among us, they make the old 
leaven felt in the other Christian organizations to 
which they attach themselves.” 

Of the 1,400 estimated as the number of Friends of 
the first quarter of this century, probably not thirty 
members remain ; and these meet in separate meet- 
ing-houses, scarcely three blocks or squares apart, 
and are known by the world as “Orthodox” and 
“ Wilburite” Friends. I attended the latter meeting 
on Fair street, on Fifth-day last. About fifteen were 
present, but the Friend at the head of the gallery 
told me the size was largely increased by strangers 
from a distance. A period of profound silence for 
three quarters of an hour prevailed, when I made a 
brief offering. From the kindly manner indicated 
by being introduced to nearly all present I had no 
reason to apprehend any disunity with my testimony. 
On First-day last we attended the Orthodox Meeting 
on Centre street. Dr. R. H. Thomas of Baltimore 
appeared in supplication and testimony, to which I 
felt no dissent, but approval, and it was a season of 
Divine favor. As notice had been given, the usual 
number was much increased. At least thirty were 
present. 

“ Sankoty Head,” one of the highest points upon 
the island, is situated at its extreme east end, and is 
the first spot seen from the ocean upon approaching. 
The celebrated lighthouse bearing its name is built 
upon this elevation. A superb view of the island and 
ocean can be obtained from itstop. It is about one 
and one half miles from ’Sconset, and eight miles 
from the town. The law-abiding people here re- 
quired no police for many years, but about three 
years ago one was established. Can the influx of 
strangers, and other than the “ old-time usages” have 
required this? Some of the “ old ways” remain. At 
nine in the evening, after the hour has been rung 
from the old Spanish bell in the gilded dome of the 
Unitarian church, the“ curfew” follows, denoting the 
putting out of fires and speedy retiring. The public 
“criers” are still in vogue, and “ Billy Clark” with 
his horn, and another man with a bell, announce 
items of interest, auctions, etc., moving with rapid 
pace through the streets and stopping frequently to 
proclaim their tidings. 

Lucretia Mott was born at Nantucket, First month 
3d, 1793, in a house which stood on the spot now oc- 
cupied by the residence of Captain Obed Starbuck, 
on Fair Street. How many women and men of note 
might be enumerated who have had birth on this 
little strip of land, some thirty miles from the main 
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land! But the “ waters” have not staid their influ- 
ence for good, and they went forth in their genera- 
tion, exercising other minds far beyound their natal 
surroundings,—the Coffins, Macys, Folgers, Husseys 
and others, with whom to be lineal descendants is 
no small privilege. Butspace will not permit farther 
allusion. The healthful benefits of Nantucket are, 
as has been expressed, “as a voyage at sea, without 
its discomforts.” 


Samvec B. Hares. 

Sea Cliff Inn, 8th month 14. 

[Our readers will doubtless recall in this connec- 
tion an interesting series of articles on Nantucket, 
by Christopher C. Hussey, printed in the InTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL, in 1886.—Eps.] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING: NOTICE. 


Frienps or others who contemplate attending the 
ensuing Iilinois Yearly Meeting, and desire to be 
provided with homes, will please address the under- 
signed committee who will provide conveyances from 
Lostant, on the Illinois Central Railroad, (train time 
from the North, 6.20, a. m., and 1.40 p. m.; from the 
South 11.20, a.m.), and also from Henry on branch 
of the Rock Island Railroad, (train time from South 
between 9 and 10 a.m., from North between 4 and 5 
p- m.) 

The sessions of the yearly meeting open for bus- 
iness 9th mo. 17th. Meeting for ministers and elders 
on Seventh day, the 15th, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Mary A. Mi1s, Clear Creek, IIL, 
Henry ATHERTON, Clear Creek, LIl., 
Ouiver Wuson, Magnolia, Ill. 


—The funerals of Benjamin G. Foulke and Deb- 
orah F. Wharton both took place on Seventh-day 
last. The former, at Quakertown, Pa., was largely 
attended, the meeting-house, where the company 
gathered at 11 a. m., being full. Testimony was borne 
by Watson Tomlinson, Margaretta Walton, Harriet 
E. Kirk and J. Morton Albertson. The remains of 
D. F. W. were brought from Newport to Fair Hill, 
arriving somewhat later than the time appointed, and 
a meeting was held in the meeting-house, at which 
Samuel 8. Ash and Henry T. Child spoke. 


—At West Chester, Pa., on First-day, the 19th, 
John J. Cornell attended the morning meeting for 
worship, and was drawn forth in the ministry at 
length; in the evening he delivered an address on 
the views of Friends, at the meeting-house. He 
addressed himself mainly to the young people. 

—A correspondent says: At Squan Meeting, N. J., 
on First-day, 19th inst., John H. Hillman, cf Tren- 
ton, was in attendance and had somewhat to offer. 
The First-day School is held before meeting. 

—The will of J. Humphreys Mcllvain, of this 
city, lately deceased, amounts to $100,000, and num- 
erous charitable bequests are made. They are as 
follows: his books to the Library Association of 
Friends, at Fifteenth and Race streets ; to the Indus- 
trial Home for Blind Men, $1,000; Industrial Home 
for Blind Women, $1,000 ; Home for Destitute Colored 
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‘Children, $1,000; Industrial Home for Girls, $500; 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, $1,000 ; 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, $500 ; Society for the Protection of Chil- 
dren from Cruelty, $500; Western Association of 
Ladies for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, 
$1,000 ; Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Mis- 
eries of Public Prisons, $500; Northern Dispensary, 
$500 ; Friends’ Home for Children in West Philadel- 
phia, $1500 ; Friends’ Charity Fuel Association, $1000; 
Friends’ Boarding House, 1623 Filbert street, $5000 ; 
Children’s Sea Shore House for Invalid Children at 
Atlantic City, $1,000. In conclusion, the testator di- 
rects that: “The residue of my estate shall be di- 
vided and paid to and among all the foregoing named 
legatees, including the charitable institutions and 
associations in the proportion or ratio of the sums be- 
queathed to them respectively.” 


—We are informed that Sunderland P. Gardner, 
of Farmington, N. Y., expects to attend the quar- 
terly meetings of Burlington and Bucks, at Mount 
Holly and Falls, (on the 28th and 30th instant) ; and 
also Trenton particular meeting on First-day the 
26th. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE NEED OF MORE FRIENDS’ MINISTRY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

As this welcome messenger came to me this morning 
I glanced over its “ Contents” and was forcibly im- 
pressed with “Sermon concluded from last week,” 
“ A Sermon by Archdeacon Farrar.” While I do not 
doubt that these contain much that is worthy of our 
highest commendation,—for truth is free and con- 
fined to no sect,—yet is it not a source of humiliation 
to us, who have claimed so much to look elsewhere 
for Gospel ministry? Are the days of Fox and Penn 
ended? Must we like others seek through an edu- 
cated ministry to learn what truth is? Should we 
not either abate our declaration of Divine Revelation 
in the present, or rise to the standard of that which 
we profess? 

If an educated ministry is what we need, let us 
have the independence to say so; and educate our 
youth for this special qualification. A government 
that fails to meet the needs of its subjects, or a 
church that cannot minister to the spiritual wants of 
its members, is of little value, and should cease to 
exist as a distinct organization. I am not willing to 
believe that this point is reached with us,—but it 
must be evident that if we would fulfill our mission 
in the world there must be more earnest labor to 
make ours, by the influence of the spirit, an acknowl- 
edged Gospel Ministry. F, 
Richmond, Ind., Bighth month 18. 


[The remarks of our correspondent in regard to 
the need amongst us of an increase of strength in the 
ministry we earnestly sympathize with. No doubt 
there is this need; the absence of ministry or its 
weakness must be taken as evidence that the church 
itself is weak. But we think that no objection can 
lie to the printing of sermons like that of W. D. Ball, 
which is almost strictly confined to the life and labors 
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of George Fox, and certainly presents a sympathetic 
view of them, not only acceptable to Friends, but 
proving how his example may and does yet influence 
the religious world outside our Society. 

And we also venture to suggest that the expres- 
sion ‘‘ professional” ministry might better represent 
the thought in our correspondent’s mind. It is the 
ministry made a profession, an occupation, a means 
of livelihood, which Friends disapprove. That a 
person of education may be called to the ministry 
of course we all believe,and while his education was 
not provided in order that he might preach, it yet 
may add to the effect and influence of the message 
which he conveys.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JoUR- 
NAL. ] 


THE LIBRARY. 
Tue “Proceedings of Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor” at the meeting in New York in 
Sixth month last, have been issued in a handsome 
pamphlet of 132 pages. The papers read on various 
subjects: “ Duties of Friends,” Arbitration, Temper- 
ance, Corrupt Literature, Social Purity, Prison Re- 
form, Education of the Colored People, Compulsory 
Education, and Indian Affairs—are all printed in 
full,and there is a good synopsis of the business action, 
with lists of committees, etc. We can only suggest 
that the pamphlet would be more convenient of con- 
sultation if it had a list of contents, or an index, or 
both. 

In connection with this notice we print the fol- 
lowing note: 

New York, August 13. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

On page 106 of the “ Proceedings of Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor,” our friend John J. 
Cornell is reported as saying that there were 21,000 
charitable institutions in the State of New York. All 
who read will see at once that such astatement could 
not have been made. It is an error which the com- 
mittee in charge of the publishing regret very much. 
What was said was that there are 21,000 children in 
the Orphan Asylums in the State. I trust you will 
print this, so that as far as in our power we may cor- 
rect the blunder. Your friend, 

J. Wa. Hurcuinson. 


AT THE DOOR. 
A HAND tapped at my door, low down, low down, 
I opened it and saw two eyes of brown, 
Two lips of cherry red, 
A little curly head, 
A bonny, fairy sprite, in dress of white, 
Who said, with lifted face, “ Papa, good night.” 


She climbed upon my knee, and, kneeling there, 
Lisped softly, solemnly, her little prayer ; 
Her meeting finger tips, 
Her pure, sweet baby lips, 
Carried my soul with hers, half una ware, 
Into some clearer and diviner air. 


I tried to lift again, but all in vain, 
Of scientific thought the subtle chain ; 
So small, so small, 
My learning all: 
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Though I could call each star and tell its place, 
My child’s “ Our Father” bridged the gulf of 
space. 


I sat with folded hands at rest, at rest, 
Turning this solemn thought within my breast : 
How faith would fade 
If God had made 
No children in this world—no baby age— 
Only the prudent man or thoughtful sage ; 


Only the woman wise ; no little arms 
To clasp around our neck; no baby charms, 
No loving care, 
No sinless prayer, 
No thrill of lisping song, no pattering feet, 
No infant heart against our heart to beat. 


Then if a tiny hand, low down, 
Tap at the heart or door, ah! do not frown ; 
Bend low to meet 
The little feet, 
To clasp the clinging hand ; the child will be 
Nearer Heaven than thee—nearer than thee. 


—Lillie E. Barr. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XXI1V. FEA- 
TURES OF LONDON. 

. Lonpon, July 6, 1888. 
Horace WaALpoLe, perhaps a century and a half ago, 
characterized London as “a gigantic mass of little- 
ness,” and Besant in a late work describes East Lon- 
don ‘where nearly half the population live, as a col- 
lection of “small, mean and monotonous houses.” 
The southern quarter is about as mean as the eastern: 
the northern is somewhat better, and only at the 
westend do you find—and that in small number— 
the broad and lofty mansions that give an air of mag- 
nificence to the streets of continental cities. The 
reason is that whereas the continental cities being 
exposed to the hazards of war, were so built as to 
accommodate a large population in a small area, ca- 
pable of being surrounded by defensive walls and 
works, the cities of England having long been ex- 
empt from any such danger have spread over a wide 
surface governed only by convenience, and conse- 
quently the houses are never tall. Even the mansions 
of the rich and noble seldom exceed four stories. So 
that in truth London is an enormous collection of 
small houses. Regent Street is perhaps the only one 
which any one would venture to compare with one 
of the many fine streets of Paris, and it would suffer 
greatly in the comparison. 

Another circumstance which detracts from the ap- 
pearance of London is the universal blackness that 
has settled upon the buildings. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which is built of white marble and is not two hun- 
dred years old, is as black as anthracite coal, except 
where the rains in certain parts have kept it clear of 
soot. All the houses which are older than an old 
man look as if they had been washed with gas tar. 
The shading wrought by the prevailing rains upon 
the accumulating blackness sometimes produces 
beautiful effects. The modern structure which re- 
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places the ancient, Charing Cross, for example, 
looks like a mezzotint engraving. 

The great public departments in London occupy 
detached buildings which mostly were the palaces of 


wealthy nobles. Only the Parliament Houses occupy | 


a handsome building, and that is probably one of 
the finest in all Europe. It is in that style of archi- 
tecture which dispenses with domes and columns, 
and finds in towers, buttresses, arches and a score of 
details of which I know not even the names, the el- 
ements of innumerable combinations of beauty and 
grandeur. By theside of such buildings as this, where 
every square foot is wrought with pleasing figures, 
and large surfaces are broken by buttresses or open- 
ings, the long columns and dead surfaces of Grecian 
architecture appear bare and poor. 

The English take great pride in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. But the plan is borrowed from St. Peter’s at 
Rome: a central dome supported on buttresses over 
the meeting point of the nave, transepts and chancel ; 
and the likeness to its prototype suggests a compari- 
son which is much to its disadvantage. It covers 
only about one-third the area of St. Peter’s, and is 
yet the fourth church in the world in size, if not the 
third as the guide books assert, being excelled only 
by St. Peter’s and the cathedrals at Milan in Italy 
and Seville in Spain. Like St. Peter’s it has the 
facade of a Greek temple, and the swell of the great 
dome rising behind the straight lines and sharp 
angles of the facade is wholly incongruous. Every 
one admits the error in the case of St. Peter’s, and St. 
Paul’s falls under the same condemnation. Its inte- 
rior is chiefly remarkable for the great number and 
elegance of the monuments it contains, for it is dis- 
tinctively the mansoleum of warriors. Here lie 
Nelson and Wellington and bundreds of their kind. 
One of the latest perhaps is the tomb of “ Chinese” 
Gordon, who perished at Khartoum. His life would 
be a profitable study and would shed light upon some 
of the mysteries of human nature. He had a heart 
as tender as that of a nursing mother. He loved to 
lead the sports of boys. Gold and silver were to him 
but dross. He burned at the recital of the horrors of 
the slave trade, and perilled his life to end them, and 
did it, though to accomplish this object he ordered 
the execution in cold blood a half a score of slave 
traders, and lost his own life, as probably he knew 
he would besides. The wonder is how such tender- 
ness and such severity could coexist in the same 
bosom—such love and such cruelty. 

Some of the monuments in St. Paul’s, I ventare to 
say, are in wretched taste. I would particularize 
that of Wolfe who fell at Quebec. His figure is the 
portrait of the man in the uniform he wore. He is 
represented as being raised from the earth by two 
figures. One a female angel with enormous wings 
raises his shoulders and his head falls forward upon 
his chest in the most natural manner possible. The 
other figure that of a naked man passes an arm under 
his knees and raises them. The two seem about to 
lift the body and carry it off the field. Of course the 
angel and the man are allegorical figures, but the un- 
clad man in the presence of the woman and so codper- 
ating with her that she must be aware of his presence 
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is repulsive; and that allegorical personages should 
perform a feat of strength upon an actual body also 
seems to me contrary to the canons of natural good 
taste. An angel might be represented as carrying a 
man to the skies, because the man is there under- 
stood to be allegorical also,—a soul or spirit, But 
when he is on the battle field clothed in his uniform 
it seems impossible to reconcile the real with the ideal, 
There are many other incongruities and some quite as 
marked, though perhaps none so gross as this. 

I wish I could give your readers some idea of 
Westminster Abbey, but this I could do only by pho- 
tographs. It is like all great churches, in the form 
of a cross, the transept, or arms, being short and 
broad, and the nave or long member of the cross be- 
ing comparatively narrow, though actually as broad 
as the transepts. On each side of the transepts and 
nave is a single row of pillars, taking off an aisle on 
either side. These pillars may be roughly described 
as four members bound together. They are, like all 
the building, of very dark red stone, and spring up 
to the height of a hundred feet, where the four mem- 
bers divide like the branches of a tree, and interlac- 
ing with similar branches from the opposite side 
form the ribs of a ceiling of great beauty. The head 
of the cross, which corresponds in construction with 
the rest of the building, contains the chancel of the 
church, and immediately behind the chancel is the 
chapel of Edward, “the Confessor,” where the body 
of that Saxon king is entombed. Outside the chan- 
cel and chapel and between them and the outer wall 
is a passage way or aisle, and clustered against the 
outside wall, and entered by doors through that wall 
are seven chapels, the principal one of which, consti- 
tuting a prolongation of the cross, is the chapel of 
of King Henry VII., claimed to be one of the most 
beautiful in the world. Here liethe bodies of the king, 
and of the three queens, his grand-daughters, 
Mary and Elizabeth of England, and Mary of Scot- 
land, and sundry other royal personages; and more 
such personages are in the other chapels which I 
have spoken of. In all I count twenty-seven kings 
and queens of England, besides a king and queen of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. Nobles of State and Church 
are everywhere, and not the least famous of the oc- 
cupants are those who lie in the south transept 
known as the Poets’ Corner, beginning with Geof- 
frey Chaucer, Anno 1400. The opposite or north 
transept is mostly devoted to statesmen. But the 
rule of distribution is not strictly observed, for Jos- 
eph Addison lies in the chapel of Henry VII., while 
Anne of Warwick, the hapless queen of Richard IIL, 
isin Poets’ Corner, as indeed is “Old Parr” whose 
age, stated on the stone as 152, is, so far as I know, 
his only title to distinction. “ Poet” is a general 
name, including prose writers, for in this corner lie 
Macaulay,and Dickens, and Samuel Johnson, with 
others who wrote little or no verse. There are also 
some few warriors in Westminster Abbey, among 
them Major André under a monument given by the 
king in whose service he died. One of the figures on 
his monument is that of Washington, whose head 
has been three times surreptitiously carried away. 
Among the very few remarkable inanimate objects 
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in the Abbey is the stone of destiny, on which from 
the remote ages the kings of Scotland sat when 
anointed and crowned, It was brought from Scot- 
land by Edward I., who temporarily subdued that 
kingdom and put to death its valiant defender Wil- 
liam Wallace. But the superstitious say it was 1p 
consequence of this robbery that the Scottish kings, 
beginning with James I., attained the English throne, 
for they were bound to follow the stone of destiny 
with which the fortunes of their race were linked. 
It is now fixed in the seat of the old coronation 
chair in which the kings and queens of England 
have sat from Edward to Victoria. When one wan- 
ders through this building all English history seems 
to unroll itself before him. i 

In the Abbey religious services are held morning 
and evening every day, but only on Sundays are they 
largely attended; then the church is crowded. In 
the ritual of the Church of England a large space is 
given to what perhaps alone is strictly comprehended 
under the term “oral worship,”—that is supplication, 
praise and thanksgiving, and the two latter being 
after the ancient Jewish ways expressed in music, 
they are a source of attraction to many. 

I took the opportunity of attending many differ- 
ent places of worship, and hearing some celebrated 
preachers. One of the first places I went to was 
Friends’ meeting in St. Martin’s Lane. It was in no 
respect different from Friends’ meeting at home, ex- 
cept that the plain dress is entirely discarded. The 
tone, manner and substance of the spoken communi- 
cations were just the same. The most recent census 
I have seen of the religious denominations of Great 
Britain states the number of Friends as under four- 
teen thousand. The preceding census gave, I think, 
eighteen thousand. The decline is rapid. That a 
religious body holding as I verily believe the Friends 
hold the central and vital doctrine of Christianity 
should be rapidly dying out, can only be explained 
by the existence of some essential defect in its organ- 
ization. The greatest soul can do no work in this 
world unless it be embodied in a human tenement 
with human passions and appetites. It is possibly 
in the want of such an organization that the defect 
lies. 

I was curious to hear some of the celebrated 
preachers, and heard a number, but observed noth- 
ing remarkable in their sermons. Those I desired 
to hear were remarkable more for their religious 
views than their manner, and of course their relig- 
ous views could not tinge every sermon. The only 
one remarkable for his manner was Dr. Parker, who 
for a short time occupied the pulpit vacated by Henry 
Ward Beecher. His manner is peculiar and to me 
disagreeable. He mouths his words and contorts his 
features. He uses false emphasis, shouting out in 
thundering tones praises of tenderness and gentle- 
ness, and rolls about as he speaks. But every sen- 
tence he utters has an idea in it, plainly presented, 
and whether the hearer accept it or not he finds 
something to consider. It is not by vague and har- 
monious words that he holds the attention of his 
enormous audience through a long sermon. His 
church seats, as an official, told me 3,500 persons. 
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Spurgeon I did not hear on this occasion. He was 
in bad health and was not occupying his pulpit. I 
heard him when I was in London six years ago, and 
found him a man of eloquence and thought. Noth- 
ing short of these could hold a congregation of 7,000 
persons,—for such was the number of auditors his 
house was calculated to seat. He has recently had 
a difference with the council or representative body 
of his sect, and has withdrawn from the connection. 
Of course he carries his congregation with him. 

One of the churches we attended was the Temple 
church, built in the year 1185 by the Knights Temp- 
lar, a body of religious warriors, at once priests and 
soldiers, vowed to rescue the holy temple at Jerusa- 
lem from the Mohammedans. When the Crusades 
finally failed and the occupation of the Templars was 
gone, living in idleness they became corrupt to such 
an extent that their organization was suppressed and 
their possessions were seized by the kings of the 
countries in which they were located. By some it 
was said that the kings sought occasion against them 
only to seize their wealth and that the only evidence 
of their misdeeds was confessions extorted by the 
rack and thumb-screw. However that may be, the 
king took their property and gave their beautiful 
homes in London with their gardens and their church 
to two associations of lawyers, ever since and now 
known as the Inner Temple and the Middle Temple, 
who still possess and worship in this church. It is 
circular in form, after the model of the sepulchre in 
Jerusalem. The seatsof the knights, or stalls as they 
were called, are around the walls, and all is as it was 
seven hundred years ago, except that the floor is oc- 
cupied by pews. It is perhaps a relic of the times 
when the males of the audience were priests, that 
the women sit apart from the men, though the ser- 
vice is that of the church of England. 

There is very considerable activity in the relig- 
ious world. I think the trouble between Mr. Spur- 
geon and the Baptists arises from the advance of the 
latter on what he calls “ the down grade.” Open air 
preachings are frequent, especially by the members 
of the Salvation Army;but I heard in Regent’s 
Park, a few days ago, a colored man in the unmis- 
takable dialect of “Old Virginny,” exhorting his 
hearers to flee from the wrath to come, when within 
the sound of his voice another man was demonstra- 
ting to a very small audience that there was neither 
God nor future life. I do not know what proportion 
of the population attend church, but in London the 
churches are well filled and very nearly if not quite 
half the congregation are men, which is far from 
being the case in our country. 

J. D. McPuerson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST.—III. 
AccorDING to our itinerary we have but ten days in 
San Francisco, then we turn northward to Portland, 
Tacoma, and Seattle. Our route over the Oregon 
and California Railroad follows the Sacramento river 
and valley with its splendid scenery. The high 


mountain peaks of Shasta, Hood, Adams, Helena and 





Jefferson, covered with snow, continue in view for 
two days; the first mentioned is an extinct volcano 
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and we were told there are hot springs on itssummit. | 


We find this portion of Oregon very fertile and pro- 
ductive with a delightful climate. On account of 
unattractive hotel accommodations we spend but a 
short time in Portland. Leaving this city we ride 
for miles near the beautiful Willamette river, and 
crossing the Columbia we arrive in Tacoma on the 
evening of the 30th. This is a city of rapid growth ; 
in eleven years it has risen from three hundred in- 
habitants to fifteen thousand. It wds the first point 
touched by the Northern Pacific R. R. on the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean. It has an excellent harbor, ca- 
pable of receiving the largest ocean-going vessels, 
which are loaded at the wharves with coal, lumber 
and other products of the region. Commencement 
Bay on the east opens upon the fertile hop-growing 
valley of the Puyallup, and beyond, in the near 
distance rises the grand form of snow-covered Mt. 
Tacoma, 14,444 feet high. During the excursion sea- 
son parties ascend 11,000 feet without danger or seri- 
ous fatigue. Here is an institution of learning for 
girls, called the Anna Wright Seminary, in honor of 
the deceased daughter of Chas. B. Wright of Phila- 
delphia, ex-President of the Northern Pacific R. R., 
who has liberally endowed it. Daily steamboats run 
to Seattle, Port Townsend, Victoria and Olympia, 
and there is weekly connection with San Francisco 
by large ocean steamships. It has the largest and 
best equipped hotel on the Pacific coast north of San 
Francisco, and here we spend three days. 

A day of interest is passed in Seattle, 41 miles 
north, which is the largest city on Paget Sound, and 
charmingly situated on a succession of high terraces. 
It is the centre of a complete system of steam navi- 
gation which embraces all the towns and lumbering 
camps on the sound. Educational facilities are pro- 
vided by the Territorial University and fine public 
schools. The coal fields in the neighborhood are 
one of the chief elements which contribute to the 
prosperity of the town, and coal is brought to the 
wharves and shipped to San Francisco. Here we 
leave the familiar faces of the West Chester tourists 
who, though not identified with the Phcenix party, 
have pleasantly greeted us in many places, and in 
some instances accompanied us on the way. On the 
2d, (of Eighth month), we start for Livingston, trav- 
eling nearly 1,000 miles on the Northern Pacific, 
and pass through the territories of Washington, Ida- 
ho and Montana. In crossing the Cascade Range 
we go through tunnels of ten minutes’ duration and 
see the finest scenery in the country. 

We get into the Yellowstone Park on the 7th day 
and prepare ourselves for the five days’ tour. In this 
“Wonderland of America’ there are the grandest 
geysers and boiling spings in the world. Some of 
these we find near our hotel, in the shape of the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, which have formed a series 
of terraces and rise one above another, covering no 
less than ten acres. The following morning we start 
early for some of the more distant wonders of the 
Park. 

Passing through the Golden Gate, then to Gibbon 





Cafion, further on we see the Falls of the same name. 
Electric Peak, Obsidian Cliffs, and Devil’s Slide were 
for a time conspicuous objects. Another day we visit 
the Mammoth Paint Pot, Fountain, and Excelsior 
Geysers, both of which we see in action. By noon 
we are at Upper Geyser Hotel, in the midst of the 
Geyser district, which covers an area of fifteen or 
twenty acres and where we find hundreds of these 
marvelous displays of hidden force. Our guide directs 
our attention to the Castle, Grotto, Lion, Lioness, 
Giantess, Turban, Sponge, Fan, Oblong, Mud, and 
Cliff; and the Bee Hive, which we see in action 
twice, is splendid, surpassing all. It sends up a vol- 
ume of boiling water 200 feet high, which we are for- 
tunate to see. From this point our stage takes us 40 
miles to the Grand Cajion and Falls of the Yellow- 
stone; on the way we ascend mountains 9,000 feet 
high from which we have one of the grandest views 
imaginable. When we walk to Point Lookout there 
opens before us one of the most stupendous and sub- 
lime scenes of nature, the Lower Falls 360 feet high 
and the awful Cafion of the Yellowstone. These 
Falls are not the grandest in the world but there are 
none more beautiful. There is not the breadth and 
volume of Niagara, not the enormous leaps of some 
of the waterfalls of Yosemite, but here is majesty of 
its own kind and beauty. The falls go per pendicu- 
larly into the gorge below and pass on into the Cafion 
which compresses the waters to a width of a hundred 
feet, and from this rise domes, pinnacles and cliffs of 
magnificent coloring, and as we stand gazing from a 
point hundreds of feet above we are oppressed with 
a sense of danger and linger with intense fascination 
on the spot. The Park embraces an area of 3,575 
square miles, is situated in the Rocky Mountain chain 
and was set aside by act of Congress 1872 and devoted 
to the use and pleasure of the people. 8. B. F. 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Wyoming, Highth month 9. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A DAY AT NAHANT. 

Leavine Boston for Nahant, we take the Boston and 
Maine Railroad for Lynn, and reach that famous 
shoe-making place in half an hour. We find it a 
rambling town of frame dwellings, irregularly laid 
out for the most part, the houses on one side of the 
street in some sections being without garden or foot- 
way, while on the other they have neat gardens and 
a well-curbed asphalt walk. Lumber and morocco 
are the chief industries, besides the special one of 
shoes. Taking a “barge,” otherwise known as a 
stage, we ride along a beach that is a natural cause- 
way between the mainland and Nahant. It is a well- 
watered solid road, and much driving is enjoyed 
along its course, both in family and hired teams. An 
occasional rounded rocky hill, with a villa perched 
upon its side, surprises our gaze, and the salt-air 
brings an invigorating freshness. We notice that 
the fences are made of stones of varied size and 
shape, but many of them are boulders rounded like 
our “ cobble-stones,” and the general effect is rather 
rough and insecure, contrasted with the massiveness 
of the material used. But it is a question of utility; 
the stones are there and must be disposed of to the 
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best advantage. We reach Nahant, a rocky penin- 
sula in the sea, and ask for some directions. We 
wander toward the coast and listen to the scizzing of 
the waves as they come in over the long sea grasses, 
then see them suddenly dash high in air and break 
against the stones with a mighty resonance that both 
awes and calms the soul. 

Now, as I sit on the porphyritic rocks, with the 
ocean in front of me, whirling and spouting among 
the boulders, a beacon-light on an island in the cen- 
tral line of vision, and on the shore, the summer 
home of Agassiz to my right,—what more could be 
desired in alandscape? Having visited the Agassiz 
Museum yesterday, and beheld the fruits of a por- 
tion of his labor—and having endeavored to compre- 
hend and “ enter into” the spirit of it, to-day seems 
crowned with thoughts belonging to his scene of ac- 
tion. We think too of our own “8. R.”, whose easy 
grace of diction framed these scenes anew for distant 
eyes to see in mental vision. Low-roofed and broad 
and draped in vines, the summer home of Agassiz is 
modest and commodious. 

A walk up the rugged path gave us a nearer view 
and we looked into the open window of a one-storied 
room whose roof was covered with blooming plants, 
and whose large writing table and simple furniture 
seemed to indicate that it had been the study-room 
of the Naturalist. A large photograph of Agassiz 
hun g over the mantel. 

Going around to the front we asked the gardener 
if any of the family now reside there, and he said, 
“ Only Mrs. A.; she is here.” A coach stood at the 
gate and we met a man coming with a choice design 
of flowers, evidently intended for the esteemed co- 
laborer of the honored dead. 

Nahant is the retreat of many of Boston’s promi- 
nent people, and they are blest indeed to have such 
a healthful and picturesque resort. 

We left Nahant by steamer for Boston and passed 
the “Point of Peace,” “Revere Beach,” and many 
places of rugged beauty. Boston Harbor is so full of 
interest that we cannot now enter into a description 
of it; but we returned with a feeling of satisfaction 
that the arternoon had been well spent. 

8. M. G. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PELHAM HALF YEAR MEETING. 
PetuaM Hair Year Meetina, held at Yarmouth, 
Ontario, on Eighth month 18th, was an interesting 
occasion to the many strangers there gathered from 
various parts of “ the States,” as well as to the mem- 
bers thereof who so cordially welcomed their “Amer- 
ican” friends. The day was unusually pleasant, and 
this in addition to the commodious house, most 
beautifully located in a fine grove of native maple 
and beech trees, well filled with intelligent, warm- 

hearted people, was comforting and inspiring. 

The public service, in the hour devoted to wor- 
ship, devolved upon Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, 
Ontario, and David B. Bullock, of Salem, N. J. To 
many present the holding of a large meeting in joint 
session was a new experience, and the impression 
left was that of satisfaction and profit. The business 





was transacted with dignity and the attention was 
close and earnest. The reading and answering of 
the Queries, with the excellent Advices in the beau- 
tiful language of their revised Book of Discipline, 
was very impressive. Minutes were read, one from 
Green street, Philadelphia, for Louisa J. Roberts, a 
minister, and one from Shrewsbury, N. J., for Phebe 
C. Wright, an Elder; these were received with ex- 
pressions of welcome, which was extended to the 
many strangers present without minutes, with equal 
cordiality. The Extracts from the late Genesee 
Yearly Meeting Were read in part,and to these, as 
well as to the searching words of exhortation to dili- 
gence in the attendance of meetings, both from L. J. 
Roberts and Isaac Wilson, those assembled gave 
earnest heed. The session closed under a feeling of 
thankfulness for the opportunity granted. 

The First-day meeting following the Half-Yearly 
meeting was very largely attended ; some not being 
able to obtain seats remained outside in their car- 
riages at the doors. The solemnity of the people was 
marked, and the opportunity a most favored one. 
L. J. Roberts opened the meeting by a brief but fer- 
vent prayer, which was followed by a clear and liv- 
ing testimony by Serena Minard to the perpetual 
presence of God and the nearness to us at all times 
of the Heavenly kingdom. But the discourse of the 
day was given through Isaac Wilson, who, with great 
power presented the spirituality and practical char- 
acter of the religion taught by Jesus Christ. The de- 
livery occupied nearly an hour and baptized the en- 
tireassembly. At the close the voice of thankfulness 
was heard from several full hearts, and the meeting 
closed in a solemnity felt to be universal. H. 
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Ir we traverse the world, it is possible to find 
cities without walls, without letters, without schools 
and theatres; but a city without a temple, or that 
practiceth not worship, prayers and the like, no one 
ever saw.— Plutarch. 





THERE is nothing so delightful as the hearing or 
the speaking of truth. For this reason there is no 
conversation so agreeable as that of the man of in- 
tegrity, who hears without any intention to betray, 
and speaks without any intention to deceive.— Plato. 

Every attempt to make others happy, every sin 
left behind, every temptation trampled under foot, 
every step forward in the cause of what is good, is a 
step nearer to heaven.—Dean Stanley. 





Tue broader a faith is, the more imperishable. It 
is the local that dies. This made Moses perish and 
his ceremony. Popes and kings and thinkers and 
soldiers have been destroyed because they loved the 
ideas of a day, but Christ is as powerful in the nine- 
teenth century as he was in the first, because his prin- 
ciples were as broad as all centuries. The human 
family cannot outlive them nor migrate beyond 
them.—David Swing. 





Peace follows virtue as its sure reward.—Cowper. 





THE THREE AMERICAS PERMANENT 
EXHIBITION. 


Tre heartiness with which both Houses of Congress | 
have dealt with the projectors of the “ Three Ameri- 
cas Permanent Exhibition” that it is proposed to es- 
tablish in Washington in 1892 as a part of the cele- | 
bration of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
insures its success. While the subject was under con- 
sideration by the House Committee on Commerce 
Major J. W. Powell, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, was invited to address the com- 
mittee on the archeological importance of such an 
exhibition. His remarks set forth more forcibly than 
has been done elsewhere the advancement to this | 
branch of science that is likely to result from such 
an exhibition, and the importance of securing the 
material for it at once. The copious extracts given 
below will be found interesting :-— 

“The value of great national fairs or expositions 
has been abundantly shown by the bistory of such 
enterprises, alike in America and in Europe. A great 
national fair is a stupendous object-lesson in indus- 
trial civilization. 

“The discovery of America is the event which it 
is designed to celebrate, and its importance is unpar- 
alleled in the history of human progress. At that 
time a continent was found peopled by savages and 





barbarians, who did not occupy the land, but who 
were scattered along the water-courses and shores in 
little tribes far distant from one another. In their 


ignorance the beautiful earth, with all its potential 
gifts for civilized man, was but a hunting-ground, a 
berry-patch, a tobacco-garden and a battle-field. But 
the discovery of this new world gave North and South 
America to the plough, the mine, the workshop, the 


highway and the market. A new world was deliv- 
ered to civilized man as a theatre for new and highly 
developed industries, and, better than all, as a theatre 
for new and highly developed institutions, founded 
upon principles that recognize a wider liberty and 
more just equality, and a fraternity that embraces a 
greater scope of imperative duties than had previ- 
ously been recognized in the history of man. This 
great gift to mankind was not the result of accident 
through the drifting of tempest-tossed sailors from 
far-off Asia to the golden strands of the West; it 
was not the gift of chance through the wandering of 
barbaric Norsemen to the bleak lands of the north- 
east coast. Civilization discovered America by the 
light of science. Columbus, a great scholar, a scien- 
tific investigator, a man whose insight penetrated to 
the great secrets of nature in the light of the science 
of his time,—which was indeed but dim,—by means 
of one of the grandest scientific inductions in history, 
accepted the conclusion that the earth is a sphere, 
and with a sublime faith in scientific inductions he 
sailed into an unknown sea, inhabited by the mon- 
sters of mythology, and beset with the dangers of 
superstitious credulity, and through this ignorance 
he sailed away until he discovered the new land; 
and the inductions of science were verified by the 
appearance of continents and islands, from which 
great mountains reared their tops into the heavens, 


There, too, great lakes were found whose billows were 
destined to rock the commerce of many peoples, and 
there great rivers were revealed upon whose turbulent 
currents the navies of industry now ride. To cele- 
brate the discovery of America by Columbus is to 
celebrate the greatest event of human history. 

“But it is not my task to speak of the value to 
civilization of the proposed exposition, nor of the 
importance of the event which it is designed to cele- 
brate; nor even to show that such a celebration 
would be signally appropriate to the people who are 
the chief beneficiaries of that great scientific dis- 
covery, but simply to set forth the extent to which 
the great exposition may be made interesting and in- 
structive to the people by making an exhibit of the 
archzology of the New World. 

“The débris of forgotten culture of the world was 
long held to be refuse, unsightly and loathsome; but 
the time has arrived when this refuse of uncultured 
man is esteemed by the enlightened man as the 
priceless relics of antiquity. The ruins of an ancient 
city that were worthless a few decades ago, are, by 
the processes of modern investigation into the his- 
tory and growth of human culture, transformed into 
values that nations covet; and civilized men are 
everywhere throughout the world engaged in ex- 
huming from the ruins of ancient cities the treasures 
of history. Societies are organized for the collection 
of the material, and colleges and universities are en- 
gaged in its investigation, and the libraries of the 
world are daily enriched with the volumes of this 
new learning. | 

“ The events of history that are recorded by con- 
temporaneous writers are colored with prejudice and 
blurred with ignorance; but the records that are 
preserved in the imperishable works of man are not 
tainted with baneful inspiration and false statement, 
but tell the truth, and nothing but the truth. In the 
past, history was the theme for literary explorations ; 
in the present, history is the theme of profound in- 
vestigation ; and history has become a science be- 
cause it is founded upon archeology. It is thus that 
the ruins of a temple, a tower buried in its own dé- 
bris, an inscription on a rock, a bronze spear, a stone 
knife, or a potsherd, has a value. A mound or a 
monument is a volume of history, and a ruined city 
a great library. 

“The people who were found in America, the 
tribes of savages and barbarians, are rapidly being 
absorbed among the people of civilization. Their 
history was written; their artisans, their warriors, 
their statesmen and their poets are forgotten; but 
the vestiges of their history, their archeologic rec- 
ords, are widely scattered. They are found buried in 
ruined towns and villages ; they are covered by innu- 
merable mounds of earth that were built as sites for 
their council houses, as places for worship, and as 
cemeteries for their dead ; they are found in count- 
less stone-walled graves ; they are found in innumer- 
able refuse-heaps, the debris of the ‘kitchens of the 
savage man ; they are found in every ploughed field 
and on every hillside, and scattered over every 
mountain ; and from these sources they must be taken, 
if we are to reconstruct the ancient history of :Amer- 
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ica. But every dust-laden breeze buries them deeper, 
every storm of sand serves to hide them more effect- 
ually ; the furrowing of every field is an agency for 
their destruction; the working of every road, the 
construction of every railway, the erection of every 
building, makes these relics rarer and more valuable ; 
and ere they are lost I beg they may be secured. The 
whole civilized world is interested in their collection 
and preservation, and the people of other lands are 
gathering and carrying them away by cargoes to en- 
rich the museums and the great universities and 
splendid capitals of Europe; while in America only 
a few quiet students have become interested in these 
materials of American history, and until within a few 
years we have been almost wholly neglectful of things 
which by time are becoming more and more valuable. 

“The wealth and variety of the materials of 
American history are but little appreciated. The 
people who inhabited the American continent before 
its discovery were not all of one race, but of many. 
In North America alone there were more than sev- 
enty-five distinct stocks, having radically distinct 
languages and mythologies, having independent and 
diverse institutions, and having diverse and multifa- 
rious arts. At the north we have the igloo-dwellers 
that live by the shores of the frozen seas; farther to 
the south we have races occupying dwellings made 
of foresttimber; other races wove their habitations of 
reeds; others built their towns of the clay of mother- 
earth ; and others erected their buildings of stones 
quarried from the cliffs; while still others hewed 
themselves habitations in the solid rock. Some 
dwelt on towering and almost inaccessible cliffs, 
while other towns were erected among the crags and 
cinders of extinct voleanoes. Some races were hunt- 
ers, other races were fishermen, still other races 
were agriculturists. Some races worshiped the sun, 
and moon and stars, and the gods of the cardinal 
points; other races made the mountains and the 
rivers the object of their principal worship; and all 
worshipped strange mythologic beasts. All of the 
tribes were organized into bodies politic as bodies of 
kindred, but the method of organization was multifa- 
rious. Many tongues were spoken : harsh consonantal 
and guttural languages were found in the cold climate 
of the extreme north and south, vocalic and musical 
languages were found in the sunny lands of the 
middle zones. Everywhere the tribes had learned to 
use picture-writing, and to record events with pictures 
of men and beastsand many conventional signs. They 
made tools and implements of stone and bone and 
shell and horn and wood. They made canoes and 
boats of bark and logs, they made rafts and basket- 
boats of weeds, and they made kayaks of skin; and 
in such craft they navigated the rivers, the lakes 
and the seas. The relics of all these mythologies, re- 
ligions, institutions, languages and arts, must be re- 
covered, if we are to preserve the ancient history of 
America ; and the work must be done soon. 

“Tt is possible to make the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America an occasion 
to collect and preserve the ancient history of the 
country, to gather the materials{of titsfjarcheology, 
and to put them into one grand international museum 


at the seat of government of the United States. No 
other enterprise in connection with such an American 
exposition would interest the people more, and no 
other would be more instructive; and it is proposed 
or suggested by the Citizens’ Committee that a great 
archezologic exhibit be made, and that each nation 
in North, Central and South America be invited tocon 
tribute its quota to this great museum. The erection 
of an appropriate building for this purpose, inde- 
structible by fire, and of sufficient magnitude for the 
instalment of so great a collection, would cost about 
five bundred thousand dollars. The archzologic ma- 
terials to be found within the territory of the United 
States are in part, but only in small part, collected 
and now in the National Museum; and the time is 
all too short for the completion of this collection, yet 
by beginning soon it might be well done. 

“Such, in brief, is the plan which I was requested 
to present to you by the Citizens’ Committee. It is 
no less than to collect and put on record for future 
generations the priceless records that constitute the 
history of all the native American races. If this can 
be done, it will be a monument to these native peo- 
ples, erected by the invading and conquering and 
civilizing nations, worthy of Aryan power, and worthy 
of Aryan culture.”—Science. 


DEEPENING. 
We need deepening in too many ways to mention. 
We need it in the common ordering of daily life. 
We need to return, so far as we can, to the simple 
and unconventional ways of living of our forefa- 
thers. “Plain living and high thinking” are not 
impossible, even in this elaborate, artificial period. 
Some of the best, the most admirable, the most de- 
lightfal men and women manage to live simply, 
heartily, hospitably, fearless of Mrs. Grundy, and 
free from the trammels of bric-a-brac and display. 
Would that they were the’majority! We need deep- 
ening in forming a force of purpose in life, and 
steadily holding to what is clear to us in our high- 
est vision is both reasonable and sacred. If we be- 
lieve in the coming kingdom, when man will give, 
not take, we should be ashamed of ourselves for 
not doing what we might to bring that kingdom in. 

We need deepening in sympathy. Shut upin 
self, we are blind to the woe that is the average lot. 
We can do but little to lessen our own anguish, as 
sooner or later it threatens to engulf us. But there 
is no limit to what we may aim to do for others’ re- 
lief. The one best fitted to make home happy—the 
first step toward making the world better—is he who 
has a “ thorough, hearty and joyful confidence in the 
providence of God, who really believes and knows 
how joyously to declare the fact of an infinite loving 
kindness and tender mercy. . . This great cen- 
tral confidence and hope manifested itself in many 
ways and qualities called by other names. It gives 
a man courage, confidence, sympathy for others, 
equable spirits, and a steady inspiration.” 

Deepening in judgment of others, in simple liv- 
ing, in life-purpose, and in sympathy, will not fail to 
result, if not in happiness, in blessedness, which is 
still better—Eliz. P. Channing, in Christian Register. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—According to Cardinal Lavigiére, Archbishop of Al- 
giers and Carthage, the slave trade still flourishes in Africa 
to an alarming extent, and he has returned to Europe to 
denounce it. He has delivered several addresses on the 
subject from the pulpit of St. Sulpice, Paris. He says that 
the evidence is that 400,000 slaves are annually sold on the 
African shores, and that. taking inte account those killed 
in capturing them and the deaths from barbarous treat- 
ment, the slave trade counts 2,000,000 victims every year. 

—The London and Northwestern Railway officials have 
tested the experiment of drawing canal boats with a loco- 
motive. A set of rails eighteen inches wide, and about s 
mile in length, had been laid along the canal bank. On 
them was placed a smal! locomotive from Crewe Railway 
Works. When steam was up two boats were attached by 
ropes to the locomotive, which drew them along easily at 
the rate of seven miles an hour. Four boats were then 
attached, and the same speed attained ; the engine worked 
very smoothly. The experiment was deemed successful. 

—On the subject of “ Native Races and the Drink,” 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, at the World’s Missionary 
Conference in London, submitted the following resolution, 
which he supported by a tremendously earnest and rous- 
ing speech : 

“ That this International Conference, comprising dele- 
gates from most of the Protestant Missionary Societies in 
the world, is of opinion that the traffic in strong drink, as 
now carried on by merchants belonging to Christian na- 
tious among native races, especially in Africa, has become 
a source of terrible and wholesale demoralization and 
ruin, and is proving a most serious stumbling block to the 
progress of the Gospel. The Conference is of opinion that 
all Christian nations should take steps to suppress the 
traffic in all territories under their influence or govern- 
ment, especially in those under international control, and 
that a mutual agreement should be made to this effect 
without delay, as the evil, already gigantic, is rapidly 
growing.” 

—At the last meeting of the Berlin Anthropological 
Society,Lieutenant Quedenfeldt, a German officer who has 
lived on Gomero Island, one of the Canary group, described 
a whistling language which is used by the inhabitants. 
The language does not consist of any arbitrary series of 
signals or sounds. It is described as ordinary speech trans- 
lated into articulate whistling, each syllable having its 
own appropriate tone. The Gomero uses both fingers and 
lips when whistling, and Lieutenant Quedenfeldt asserts 
that he can carry on a conversation with a neighbor a mile 
off, who perfectly understands all he is saying. The prac- 
tice is confined to Gomero Island, and is quite unknown 
te the other islands of the archipelago. The adoption of 
the whistling language is ssid to be due to the peculiar 
geographical construction of Gomero Island. It is trav- 
ersed by numerous gullies and deep ravines, running out 
in all directions from the central plateau. As they are 
not bridged they can only be crossed with great difficulty ; 
bence a man living within a stone’s throw of one anotber 
in a straight line has often to go many miles when he 
wishes to see and speak with his neighbor. This, it is con- 
jectured, led to the adoption of whistling as a useful means 
of communication, which has gradually assumed the pro- 
portions of a true substitute for speech.—3St. James's Ga- 
zette. 

Tue failure that makes thy distress 
May teach another full success. 
— Adelaide * Proctor. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE yellow fever epidemic at Jacksonville, Tampa and 
other places in Florida, is probably under control. The 
city of Jacksonville is almost deserted by its inhabitants. 
The County Boards of Health are making every exertion 
to prevent the spread of the fever, with the codperation of 
the U. 8. Surgeon-General. Cuba is also reported as being 
afflicted, particularly in the interior. Quarantine masters 
in U.8. ports are much annoyed by the misrepresenta- 


| tions of ship masters who endeavor to avoid the inspection 


required by law. 

A BEVOLUTION took place in Hayti on and before the 
15th instant, resulting in the formation of a new govern- 
ment under Booiron. The former President, Salomon, 
took refuge on an English frigate, while all the foreign 
legations in the town of Port-au-Prince were guarded 
from the mob by detachments of French soldiers. The 
city is under martial law, and a vessel has been despatched 


by the U.S. Government to look after American interests 
there. 


A FATAL collision of ocean steamers occurred at 4 a. 
m.,on the 14th instant. The steamer Thingvalla, of the 
Danish line, and the Geiser, of the same line, collided off 
the coast of New Foundland, and 105 lives on board the 
Geiser were lost. Fourteen passengers and 17 of the crew 
were saved after the vessel sank. The Thingvalla, with 
455 passengers aboard, remained afloat although considera- 
bly damaged, and all the passengers were at 12 m. of the 
same day transferred to the steamer Wieland which was 
tighted at that time. Although there was fog at the time 
of the collision, it is said the accident was traceable, part- 
ly at least, to the misunderstanding of signals. The in- 
ternational code now in use is said by some ship masters 
to be clumsy and in need of revision. 


Aw easterly gale of considerable violence prevailed 
along the southern coast of the Gulf States on Seventh- 
day, the 18th inst.,and later. At New Orleans the coal 
fleets were broken up and scattered, the water driven in 
by the wind has overflowed the rice and cane fields, and 
much damage has been done to railroad and telegraph 
companies. The lower portion of the city of Mobile has 
been under water. 

De. Pasteur, the well known inoculator for hydro- 
phobic diseases, read a paper before the Paris Academy of 
Sciences on the 20th inst., describing a vaccine for cholera 
inoculation. The discoverer of the substance is Dr. Ga- 
maleia of Odessa. 


Grex. BouLancer, who has caused considerable em- 
barrassment to the present French Government by the 
demands he has made for a revision of the present consti- 
tution, was, contrary to general expectation, reélected to 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 19th inst. from three dis- 
tricts. With the popular support he has had, this event is 
looked upon as a menace to the republic. 


NOTICES. 


+,* PHILADELPHIA, Eighth month 20th, 1888. 
To Ferenps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
We have received additional contributions for the Chil- 
dren’s Country Week Association from 
ss $ 3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
10.00 
5.00 








S. F. Corlies, Mt. Washington, 








Mass. 5.00 
Total, $ 32.00 
Previously acknowledged, 203.00 
Total, $235.00 


FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 
John Comly, Superintendent. 





*.* Quarterly meetings will oecur in the Eighth 


month as follows: 
Warrington, Menallen, ia. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 


we 
or 
24. 


28. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

29. Southern, Easton, Md. 

29. Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
30. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

31. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


This powder never varies. 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 
RoyYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents SrrReetr, PHriapa. 


Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Joppina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


LypiA A. MurpRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


Sold only n cans 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a@ new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 








*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 


reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


WM. H. JONES, 
The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
oe interest to every utilitarian 
' see the establishment. If you 

cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 


. v2 « the Agricultural implement buil- 
wg ° >” ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, - 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 











CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 


Gauitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
ae ee ee $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $115,444.72 


ASSETS, Rigs Ghbw 20:09 ons vb -  $4,035,945.52 
—SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES— 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 


and Trust camneny of New York, and further secured by the 
capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES 


These Mortgages, as well as those securing the Debentures, are 
exclusively upon improved Farms in the t agricultural sec- 
tions of the West. Any amounts to suit investors fron Two 
hundred dollars upwards. Interest coupons payable semi-annu- 
ally at our offices or through any Bank. Also 


ee al BONDS and other first class investment securi- 
e. 
Phila. Office 8. E. Corner 4th and Chestnut Sts. 





